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isit to Mr. Carroll, on Tuesday; the secretary of state, 

i through Baltimore on Saturday last, on a visit 
» Wilmington, Del. the residence of Mr. McLane, 
pout to depart tor England; the secretary of the navy 
rrived at Washington, ou Monday, from a visit to New 
York, to which he had proceeded in the Constellation 
rigate from Norfolk, having examined the navy yards 
»n his route; the attorney-general passed through Balti- 














ulluded t). Mmore, proceeding east, on Thursday; and the secretary 
J decisit’ aks ceturned t6 Washington, yesterday. We think 
and never Iahat these excursions are both ‘‘expedient and proper”’— 
Of miscon, pad, as there is a present calm in the ‘‘electioneering 
48 wholly Mpoorld,”” we hope that they will be esteemed, as*they 
2CCounts Hipt ould be—by all parties. 

r Watkine ae 





Treaty with Great Barrain. Speculation has not 
eased, as to the contemplated treaty with Great Britain, 
aving for its ultimate object certain regulations, or al- 
erations of the tariffs of that country and of the United 
States—but nothing in the nature of a fact, to affirm or 














‘ant ashe deny the rumor, has appeared: many circumstances, 
brought owever, induce us to believe that some project in rela- 
y, that, ? tion to the subjecthas beenadopted. = 
10 Guides That the principle of any project of this sort may be 
uthard’; Pebetter understood, we are preparing and intend to pub- 
| the let. BB tish in our next, large tables to shew the state of our 
” trade with all the nations of Europe, with a particular 
its of the FP notice of the value of domestic exports to each power 
F force of BE and of what kinds, with aggregates of the values of im- 
view— 
€ con fe which, whether applied to a consideration of the project ) steamboats and stages. 
& moral He or not, will convey much useful or important informa- 
reputa. tion to our readers. 
rack or me 
ked the Gov. Mittzr. We publish a speech pronounced by 
sjudices Me Mr. Miller, governor of South Carolina, at a celebration 
close. of the late anniversary; and have only to remark from 
le strict the statement which follows, that the tariff does not ap- 
are the pear likely to “*break down the great staple” of South 
‘ielding Hy Carolina; and say, that we are glad to hear of the “suc- 
De ele cessful operation” of gen. Williams’ factory. Our views 
ce and have never been confined by geographical boundaries, 
and ins and we know that the system will gather strength as its 
advantages are made manifest to the people of the south. 
vas the The governor’s toast is an extraordinary one. 
of the Exports of cotton. The editor of the Savannah 
; very Georgian has compiled a table of the exports of this sta- 
the in- le from the states of Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Ppose uth Carolina, for the first nine months of the present 
tained season, ending 30th of June, which will no doubt be 
ie the found essentially correct. 
to the _ By this statement, it appears that the excess of foreign 
ort of shipments this, over last season, is 113,552 bales, not- 
ink to withstanding a falling off at New Orleans of 27,903 bales 
sink- —of which excess, Great Britain has 77,093, and Havre 
bition 14,353 bales. The coastwise exports of this fall short 
when of those of Iast season 33,061 bales, in consequence ofa 
n we decrease at New Orleans of 46,976 bales. The inercase 
those of exports then this season, foreign and coastwise, is 
s ole 80,491 bales, —making in the crop, if we add the differ- 
rome ence of stocks(67,770 bales) a total of 148,261 bales. 
»ber, Mr. Apams. The mayor and common council of Bos- 
been ton sent an invitation, for the 4th of July celebration, to 
pect Mr. Adams, and received the annexed reply: 
ined f “Mr. J. Q. Adams presents his respects to the mayor 
de 7 of Boston, and regrets that circumstances of a private and 
Aha domestic nature deprive him of the pleasure with which 
has he should have accepted the invitation to reciprocate con- 
| On BS gratulations with the city government on this day, and 
iE = «tO attend the city celebration of the anniversary. 


“Mr. Adams reqiests the favor of the mayor (o make 
known to the aldermen and common council the sentt- 
Vor. XXXVI—No, 24. 








president returned to Washington, from his) 








ménts of high regard and deep sensibility which he en- 
tertains for the city government of Boston. 
** Quincy, 4th July, $29.” 





Mr. Van Boren. The honorary degree of L.L. BR 
was conferred on Mr. Van Buren, secretary of state, at 
the late commencemen: t Rutgers’ college, New Brunt- 
wick, N. J As, whena tike compliment was paid to 
his predecessor, we heard a great deal about Z)octer 
Clay, we might expect also much wit concerning Doctar 
Van Buren—had not the littieness of it exhausted itsetf! 





Fast TRAVELLING. A gentleman recently left Baltt- 
more at 5 o’clock in the evening, and, at the same hour 
next day, wasin New York. The distance from Baltt- 
more to Philadelphia, by the steem boats and stages, is es- 
timated at 126 miles, 16 of which by land; and from Phila« 
delphia to New York, by the route of the Union Line, 102 
miles, 33 of whieh by land; so the whole distance be- 
tween Baltimore and New York is 228 miles, performed 
in 24 continuous hours, The passage between Phila. 
di Iphia and New York was lately made in 8 hours 58 
minutes. 

In relation to fast travelling, the “National Gazette” 
well says— ‘Some of the editors, and, perhaps, the pub- 
lic, complain of the want of exciting paragraphs. We 
may count upon one at least, if the steamboat races 
should continue. It will be entitled, awful explosion, 
or dreadful stage accident, Ec. 

The ‘*Aurora” gives a long list of fatalities, throug! 


i le . L . 
ports from each, and explanatory notes and remarks—all ; the hurry and carelessness of persons having charge of 


Many a life has been lost, that 
a journey of 50 or an 100 miles might be finished in 
half an hour less time than it owghét to oceupy. It has 
become necessary that travellers should take a decided 
stand on this subject—not only to prosecute to the extent 
of the law, because of sufferings from accidents that 
might have been avoided, but so to interfere as to prevent 
their occurrence—* forcibly if they must.’? In contraet- 
ing for a transportation from one place to another, it is 
certainly understood that we are to be conveyed safely; 
and we must have some right to. judge when that safety is 
duly regarded. It is too often the case that passengers are 
no more respected than loads of ‘‘live lumber.” A little 
energy would check the growing evil—but the chief pro- 
tection to those who offend is the trouble end delay of 
bringing them to justice. This, however, mgay be, in 
part, done away, by proper notices of bad condact in the 
newspapers. 

GLASS AND EARTNEN WARES. We copied into our 
last number, from the Pittsburg ‘‘Mercury,” a brief no- 
tice of a splendid service of glass-ware, manufactured at: 
the celebrated establishment of Messrs. Bakewell, Page 
and Bakewell, for the president of the United States; and 
hope that many of our southern fellow citizens, in view- 
ing these rich specimens of American indastry, and libe- 
rally partaking of the “good things” with which they are 
designed to be filled, will experience a softening of their 
Jfinty hearts, so far, at least, as to enquire into the merits 
of that protection which has built up this establishment, 
and others equally extensive at Pittsburg, Boston and 
many other places, in the middle, western and eastern 
states. 

The value of the glass, of all descriptions, used in the 
United States, is unknown; but it may be estimated, we 
think, at not less than three millions of dollars, annually. 
The duties at present levied on glass amount very nearly 
to a ‘*PROHIBITION” on all the sorts in most common 
use, either by the wealthy or the poor, and especially on 
window glass; and, in the hacknied phrase of the times, 
our manufacturers may be said to have a* MONOPOLY” 
in this useful and beautiful product. And what is the 
effect of it? The fact is, thet the reneral price of glass 
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has been reduced not less than rorry per cent.* since 
1824, the date of the ‘‘all-destroying” tariff. If this be 
not the result of that law, let our enemies tell us what 
has caused this great cheapening of the cost to consum- 
ers—the reverse of what they are always talking about 
and never attempt to prove. But we do say, it is the 
domestic supply and competition which have mainly caused 
this benefit to the people; and have no sort of hesitation 
in believing, that, if our markets were thrown open to 
the gluts and swindlings of foreign manufacturers, with 
those of foreign speculators and bankrupts, so that our 
own establishments should be paralized in their opera- 
tions or destroyed (as it is the settled design of certain 
persons that all such shall be), the price of glass would 
return to its former high rate, for the benefit o foreign- 
ers; and at nearly the annual loss of the whole present 
value of the manufacture to ourselves—the two being 
equal to the yearly sum of four or five millions of dollars. 
Glass, it should be recollected, is exclusively made out 

of our own lead and sand, and pot and pear! ashes, &c. 
through the agency of our own wood and coal, and by the 
Tabor of our own people, fed upon our own bread and 
meat—liable to bear arms, and paying taxes to defend 
eur coun There are several glass manufactories in 
or about Boston—but a statement ot the business of three 
of them, in 1827, shewed that the lead, sand, clay, pot 
and 1 ashes, wood, coal, iron, &c. used by these 
three employed as many coasting vessels, as, in their re- 
peated voyages, amounted to 11,860 tons’—independent 
of the tonnage used in transporting the manufactured ar- 
ticle.¢ Whata business and marke’ is hereby created— 
to say nothing of the supplies of flour and other provi- 
sions necessary for the subsistence of the persons engag- 
ed in the manufacture, and its numcrous dependent 
branches! If the annual product of a glass factory be 
100,000 dollars, we suppose, (not being practical men), 
that more than 80,000 are directly paid for labor and pro- 
fit to persons employed in mining and transporting coal, 
in chopping, transporting and preparing fire wood, in 
digging, smelting and transporting lead—in making pot 
an l ashes, and digging sand and earth, and in the 
ea of them, including the amount directly paid to 
makers of the glass; and that the remaining fifth, or 
20,000 dollars, goes for the supply of other services and 
articles required, for interest ou capital and uwners’ pro- 
fit—and much of the materials used would be valueless 
without such establishments, the price of all others be- 
ing enhanced by their vicinity to these works. 
“he imports of glass in the year 1828 were as follows: 








Exported. 
Glass wares, not subject to specific du- 

ties $188,384 39,045 
Do. cut and not specific 39,569 lbs. 15,403 2,381 
Do. other articles 1,515,945 Jos. 180,626 42,281 

Apothecaries vials 5,995 gr. 10,640 
Bottles of all sorts 104,767 + =1,459 
Demijohns 56,295 no. 19,573 6,986 
Window glass, all sizest 56,577 662 
575,969 95,814 

95,814 

Consumption 480,155 


Now, it, as above estimated, the annual consumption of 
glass in the United States is equal to 3,000,000 dollars, 
it will appear that five-sixths of the whole supply is from 
our Own factories. And, as the price has had an average 
reduction of forty per cent. since 1824, there is an annual 
saving to consumer's in the sum of $1,200,000—while the 
nation at large gains the whole value of the domestic ma- 


- 
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* Glass wares at least 30, on an average; window glass, 
the article most used, from 50 to 60 per cent. 

+ The cost of the rude ani! apparently cheap materials 
used in one of these establishments, was nearly $50,000 
a year—the chief part of which was made up of the vari- 
ous charges for transportation, by water and land; and 
which, of itself, employed many times more persons than 
would have been required for the importation of many 


times as much glass as is used in the whole United 
States. 
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nufacture: and the sum thus saved and gained is 

equal to the general value of that of aut the produ 
the United States, exported to ALL Europe, Cotton, 
bacco, and rice being excepted! ‘That is—a}j Ba 
does not receive much more of the products of the | 
rests, fisheries, fields, workshops and factories of 

states of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts Rhe 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, N ew Je 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, |) Kentucky | (j; 
Indiana, Illinois and Missouri—sixteen states, than wou 
pay for the glass consumed in the United States. jf 
were imported!§ How are the people of these stat 
a large majority of those of the United States, to », 
chase European goods at all, unless by their mani 
tures, and other means, they may obtain some inte 
in the cotton, tobacco and rice of the southern gy, 
wherewith to make payment for them? And are thy 
the great majority of the people, to staive, because 4 
soil and climate of the land # wt inhabit will not ady» 
tageously produce these articles? But we see that 4 
southern states, are benefitted by their exchanges yij 








































































| Some tobacco made in these states, is exported—, 
its whole value would not nearly pay for the glassy, 
quired. 
§ The exports from the states named to all Euroje 
1826 were worth only $3,239,475—we intend to prep, 
an interesting table on this subject, it being now s ectlly 
important that the character of the trade with Bary 
should be fully known. 
Aye—how are the people of the eastern, middle a 
western states to pay, seeing that they cannot sell? Why) 
other means have they, than by their manufactures, ni) - 
mechanics, and navigation, to keep the account balance p 
They injure no one—but benefit al/ the citizens oft). 
United States—and without them, where would be th) 
market for the farmers—whose business is already ove.) 
done, and as much depressed as that of any other class oi} 
the people? But to destroy these, would be to throw, )_ 
million of persons from consumers of grain, meats, wool, ) 
flax, &c. into producers—and WHAT THEN? Aye—vwhsf 
then? Why, a specie dollar would be almost as rar) 
among the laboring farmers, as a ‘‘knee buckle” was ii F 
the highlands of Scotland. There would be no marke! 
for their surplus productions, either at home or abroa; 
and Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Bil. 
timore, Pittsburg, Cincinnati—and all other Jorge cities F 
and towns in which freemen labor, would instantly lox ‘ 
one half their inhabitants, dispersed by the immeti- F 
ate prospect of starvation. What would become of 
these hunest people? Already—such is the state of ow 
country, that nine out of ten applications of parents to [7 
apprentice their sons to trades, are ‘refused; and, on the [7 
canals and rail roads, many good mechanics are found [| 
laboring to earn.a mere subsistence: and even this last [7 
resource will be denied them, in arresting the progress } 
of INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, the offspring ani 
the aid of domestic manufactures. Frederick, is seated 
in the richest county of Maryland, and yet feels the de- | 
population that must ensue in all the large towns, un- 
less manufactures are encouraged. The following from 
alate Frederick paper, speaks feelingty on this point; 
and the matters set forth are not confined to that beav- 
tiful little city— 
‘The result of my enquiries has been that only two 
journeymen shoemakers remain in Frederick. This will 
be viewed as a remarkable tact in the history of a town 
reputed to number a population of five thousand. As res 
ky themselves, a removal was certainly the wisest step. 
ebt and the jail on one side, and starvation or the alins- 
house on the other, present miserable indacements for 
the continuance among us of honest industrious men. ! 
have now to enquire, were these men the only sufferers 
from the preseat deranged state of our trade? I fear not. 
Among hatters, tailors, in short, in every branch of the 
mechanic arts, willbe found complainis and distress.— 
The result, in all these cases, is inevitable: they must 
separate themselves from us, and seek elsewhere that 
encouragement and support which are here withheld 
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from them. Our town is threatened with the deser- 


tion ofa large and most valuable portion of its citizens, 





* Nearly all above 10 by 12 inches, 





stagnation if not annihilation of business, depreciation in 


| property of every description,’ Ke. 
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— 
the western, middle and eastern, even in the affair of 
glass, at the rate of 40 per cent. of its former value. 

On the subject of the tariff generally, (and it especially 
appties in its principal part to the manutacture of which 
we are speaking), the Savannah Mercury has the fol- 
lowing excellent remarks: 

‘‘A twelve month ago, there was a great hue and cry 
raised against the tariff, on account of the great advance 
in price of most kinds of manufactured articles which 
would follow that measure. The consumer, it is said, 
would have to pay a tax of 50 to 100 per cent. for the 
benefit of the mannfacturer. The manufacturer, it was 
said, would be enriched at the expense of the agricultur- 
alist. Now experience has shown that no rise on the 
price of manufactured goods has followed the tariff, but 
that the price has rather fallen. The farmer buys his 

s cheaper, but the manufacturer is nearly ruined, by 
the decline in the value of his productions: Iustead, there- 
fore, of the many being taxed for the benefit of the few, 
the act turns out, that the few are taxed for the benefit of 
the many. Yet the clamor is still kept up. While the 
northern manufacturers are groaning under the effects of 
the tariff, hundreds of planters in Georgia are reaping 
solid advantages from it, in the stimulus it has imparted 
to the cultivation of the sugar cane. In the lower parts 
of the state, the cultivation of the cane bids fair to vie with 
the cotton in amount, and to exceed it in profit. What- 
ever may be the effects of the tariff, through the country 
at large, we are, and have been, clearly of opinion that 
its effects on Georgia will be highly beneficial. It may 

ethaps, diminish the foreign demand of cotton; but will 
it not increase the home market in the same ratio, and 
foster other branches of agriculture, far more lucrative?” | 

The manufacture of a very superior ware, called ‘‘flint 
stone ware.” is extensively carried on by Mr. Henderson, 
at Jersey City, opposite New York. It is equal to the 
best English and Scotch stone ware, and will be supplied 
in quantities at 334 per cent. less, than like foreign arti- 
cles will cost, ifimported. We have a pair of very hand- 
some and much admired pitchers trom this factory; at 
which a considerable variety of articles is made. China 
ware, beautifully painted and enamelled, is now pretty 
extensively manafactured at Philadelphia, by Mr. Tuck- 
er—who has been struggling with many difficulties for a 
long time, but at last, as we are informed, so far overcome 
them, as to supply very excellent articles at moderate 
prices, 

But “down with the tariff” is the duétle-cry of certain 
politicians—and all that stratagem or force, management 
or threatening, can do—will be done, to put it down, RIGHT 
OR WRONG. Let the people look to it in season. They 
ure called upon to detend their domestic alturs and their 
fire sides—their wives and their little ones—all that is 
nearest and dearest to the hearts of freemen; and in this 
struggle, be the result what it may, ‘‘Heaven and earth 
wil] bear witness” that we have done our duty. Per- 
suasion shall not seduce, nor persecution drive us—the 
frowns of tle powerful, nor the insolence of the con- 
temptible cause us to stop shert in, or abandon, the 
cause of the free people of the United States, so long as 
ee is left that they will vindicate their ‘‘unalienable 
right” to the ‘‘pursuit of happiness,” and life and health 
ts granted to lend our feeble aid to the encouragement 
and support of American industry. 

“REGULAR NOMINATIONS.” ‘There is much truth in 
the following remark from the Philadelphia Gazette, 
and the principle of the thing spoken of has extended be- 
yond Pennsylvania, no matter how ridiculous or base 
have been the getiing-up, or management, of what are 
called the F mpd meetings.”” Let us call to mind 
the few members of congress—the famous sixty-six, who, 
in the capitol at Washington, in 1824, ventured upon a 
proceeding by which they intended to Y eh the election 
of Mr, Crawiord, as president of the United States; and 
the consistency of those persons is remarkably shewn in 

subsequent conduct. In that year, it will be recol- 
lected, that it was “republican” to refuse the people of 
New York the liberty of suffrage,—the ‘‘nomination” at 
Washington being to obtain the vote of that great state, 


or supported that nomination. Antipathies have been 
reconciled, and what was pretended principle is shewn 
to have been only a sense of interest. We could give a 
fine history of individuals, and of their altered positions,. 
if we pleased. 
From the Philadelphia Gazette. 

Such is the force of what are called “regular nomina- 
tions” in some parts of Pennsylvania, that the sheriff’s 
mers to the people to assemble on the second 

“uesday of October, and choose members of assembly and 
other officers of government, amounts to little more than 
a‘*conge d’elire” to those whom the party conferences 
or committees may previously have selected. Hence 
all the science and skill of politicians have been exerted 
in the election of delegates to those conferences, and in 
managing them in their convocations. The battle is in 
reality fought in the primary meetings, and not on the 
day 2ppointed by law for the election. 

SC The present isa fit opportunity to add the follow- 
ing portrait of a real caucusite, extracted from an oration 
delivered by judge Baldwin, at the summit level of the; 
Chemungo canal, on the 4th July. It is from the hand of 
a master:—“A thorough and reckless party man becomes 
absorbed in the sole desire of oppressing his opponents, 
and if ever a ray of pleasure crosses his sullen soul, it is 
when he has suceceded in the infliction of some misery 
upon them. In his blind excess he neither loves him- 
self, his party or his country. He would voluntarily im- 
molate those attachments upon the altar of war, the field 
of pestilence, or the theatre of famine. He can decree 
to Aristides the ostracism, and to Socrates the deadly 
hemlock—to Adams the block, and to Jackson the hal- 
ter, and the next day wear the manacles of either, if 
those manacles should but be made of silver.” 





Commence. ‘The Nantucket Inquirer, on the author- 
ity of capt. Barnard, of the light-vessel stationed on ‘Tuck- 
anunk shoal, states that during the past six months of the 
present year 5,585 vessels passed the ‘‘ Vineyard Sound,” 
which, added to those which passed in the last 6 months 
of 1828, makes a grand total of 10,359 for the year end- 
ing 3Uth June 1829—and he thinks that one-eighth more 
passed in thick weather and dark nights that were not 
seen. 

Teas. It is estimated that the teas exported to the 
United States from Canton, for the seasons of 1828 and 
1829, will amount to 86,200 chests. 





France. From certain proceedings in the chamber 
of deputies, we gather the following items: 979,000,000 
francs were required in the budget for the service of the 
year, and the ministers recently asked for 25 millions 
more—together equal to pearly 2€0 millions of dollars, 
The ordinary peace establishment of the French army 
is fixed by law at 232,000 men; its grand peace estab- 
lishment, or that which is considered a preparation for 
war, amounts to 286,000 men; and France has at pre- 
sent under arms 281,000, whose brilliant equipment and 
perfect discipline are said to attest the zeal of the war, 
minister. Much attention has also been paid to the navy 
and it is perhaps more efficient than at any other period, 
when the nation was at peace, though indeed it is not now 
on good terms with Algiers, and the blockade of that 
place is expensive. ‘he expedition to the Morea has 
cost agreatdeal of money. ‘The finances of I’rance are 
considerably embarrassed just now. 

The following is one of the views of the expenditure 
which was presented: 


eVillions. 
The charge of the debt 250 
Royal family 32 
Justice 19 
Foreign affairs 9 
Public instruction 2 
Commerce 3 
Clergy 36 
Interior 105 
War i87 
Marine 65 
Finances 105 
Collection 128 





whether the voters so willed it or not. 
Petty farce is mow performing by many who opposed 
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Say 700 millions, exclusive of charges on account of 

Great Baitraix. An English paper, in reference to 
the preceding statement, says— 

In comparing the expenditure of the two countries of 
France and England, what an enormous amount is paid 
by the people of England ga what is paid by the 

ople of France. But then the public accounts of Eng- 
os exhibit but a small proportion of the expenditure 
entered in the French accounts. 

According to the accounts upto the 5th of January, 
1829, besides the interest of the debt, England paid— 


In military and naval pensions £1 ,692,870 
Civil list, pensions, salaries, 

and allowances—courts of 

justice, mint, bounties, &c. 2,337 ,497 
Army 8,084,042 
Navy 5,667,969 
Ordnance 1,446,972 
Miscellancdtis 2,012,116 





£21 241,465 

But then the French accounts include in addition to 
the above;— 

1. Instruction—i. e. expenses of universities and pri- 
mary s Is. 

2. Clergy—Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist. —What 
an enormous addition to the expenditure in this country, 
were the revenues of the established ehurch, (tithes and 
taxes),and the sums paid to the church of Scotland, the 
Catholics, and the various dissenting congregations in 
the three kingdoms, to be added. 

$. Interior—i. e. roads, bridges, canals, &c.—The 
expenditure on this account in England is enormous. 

} The charge of collection. 

The revenue of the churches of England, Ireland and 
Scotland, and the sums levied by the various dissenting 
elergy, including the Catholics, must amount to the sum 
little short of the whole expenditure of thirty-two millions 
of people. 


gi F°If this statement is correct, and we think that it 
is so, the support of the clergy in England, Ireland and 
Scotland, being about 150 millions of dollars per annum, 
would support he whole government of the United 
States, and of all the states, én all the departments, except 
for payments on account of publie debt, not less than 
twelve whole years. Hence the grindings of the people, 
and the misery of the laboring classes. 


Tur Turk seems to maintain himself most gallantly. 
‘The power of Russia is not irresistible, as it was thought. 
The natural defences of Turkey, with her numerous 
dnd dense population, and the energy of the sultan—so 
far seems to have kept the terrible account of slaughter 
and suffering pretty equally balanced; but if all these 
should fail, it is strongly intimated that Russia will not 
be permitted to conquer Turkey; and indeed, it would 
seem that France and England, and perhaps Austria, 
will jointly interfere to prevent it, by arms. Unless so 
far as the Greeks are concerned, itis much like the inter- 
est that we might have had in the contest of the “Kilkenny 
cats.” 


ee 





CatTuoLtc cLrerGy, kc. in Great Britain and Ireland. 
There are four superiors, called vicars apostolic, at the 
head of the Roman Catholie clergy in England—three 
bishops in Scotland, deputed by the pope and exercising 
vicarial powers, revokable at pleasure, and there are 32 
archbishops and bishops in Ireland, not removable on the 
mere will of the pope, unless after regular trial, &c. 
The number of the inferior clergy in Great Britain is 
not stated, but there are in Ireland 52 deans and arch- 
deacons; about 1,500 Parish priests, and 3,000 curates. 
The benefices are 984in number, averaging nearly 6,000 
souls in each. 

Chapels are very numerous in [reland, but their num- 
ber is not given. There are 456 in Great Britain, in ad- 
dition to the private chapels of the nobility and gentry; 
of these 84 are in Lancashire, 47 in Yorkshire, 25 in 
London and its vicinity, 17 in Invernesshire, and 6 in 
Wales. 








There are 10 boarding and day [free] schools in Lon. 
don, and many others, with numerous colleges and gem. 
inaries, scattered over the kingdom, some of which 
are very large and highly respectable establishments 
Besides, there are several nunneries and convents; byt 
hy the bill lately passed, all monastic establishments are 
to be gradually abolished, those exclusively devoted to 
females excepted, In Ireland there are 24 schools be. 
longing to different religious orders, 46 schools for fp. 
males attached to nunneries, and 352 day schools support. 
ed wholly or in part by subscription—besides the 
regular pay schools. There are also three Catholic eo}. 
leges in Ireland. 

The coy ae Roman Catholic peers, and who take 
their seats by right, are eight, viz.—The duke of Norfolk. 
earl of Shrewsbury, barons Sourton, Petre, Arundel]. 
Dormer, Stafford, and Clifford. 

In Ireland eight—earls Fingal, and Kenmure, viscounts 
Gormanstown, Netterville, Taafe, (in Hungary), and 
and Southwell, barons ‘Trimlestown, and French. 

In Scotland there are two Roman Catholic earls,— 
earl Traquair and earl Newburgh. 

It seems much to the credit of these nobles and their 
ancestors, that they have for so long a time, and under 
such imperious circumstances, adhered to their ey oN 

those 


But the number is small, compared with that of 
who abandoned it. 





Mexico. One vessel arrived at New Orleans, with 
passengers from Mexico, is said to have brought also 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 dollars, in specie. The effects 
of the edict for expelling the old Spaniards will be felt 
many years. 

The number of old Spaniards at present in the city 
of New Orleans, who have left Mexico in consequence 
ot the late act of expulsion, is estimated at more than 
two thousand! ‘The New Orleans Advertiser states that 
many of them are in a state of affluence, while others suf- 
fer much from poverty. 


KRusstan NAVY. On the Mediterranean.—8 ships of the 
line, viz: Asow, of 74 guns; Grand Duc Michael, 82; 
Alexander Newsky, 74; La Frere Champenoise, 84; 
Ezechiel, 74; Waldimir, 74; Constantine, 74; Emanuel, 
60. 7 frigates, vic: Princess Lowicz, 50 guns; Constan- 
tine, Maria, Olga, Alexander, and Castor, each 44; 
Helena, 36. One corvette, Szemiatizky, 24. 4 bri 
viz: Ulysses, 20 guns; Telemachus, 20; Achilles, 18; 
Usserdie, 18. ‘These 20 vessels mount 1002 guns. 

On the Black sea.—9 ships of the line, viz: City of 
Paris, 110 guns; Francis 1., 110; Empress Maria, 84; 
King of Prussia, 84; Panteleimon, 84; Holland, North 
Eagle, Skoene, Parmio,each 74. 5 frigates, viz: Stan- 
dard, 56 guns; Estafette, 44; Flora, 44; Raphael, 36; Pos- 

eschnoi, 36. 28 corvettes, brigs and smaller vessels. 

‘otal, 42 vessels, with about 1559 guns, making total on 
the Mediterranean andthe Black sea, about 62 vesésels 
of all sizes, with about 2550 guns. 


[Prussian State Gazette. 


Rome. During the ‘Holy Week” this city contained 
very many foreign princes, dukes, marquisses, earls, lords 
and ladies—among them the king of Bavaria, grand 
duchess Helena, of Russia, prince of Prussia, and numer- 
ous English nobles. 

repared a fete that cost £1500 sterling—a great sum in 

ome. The British marquis of Hertford paid 24,000 
scudi, or £5,100 sterling, for the famous Spada Pom- 
pey—the statue at the base of which Julius Cesar was 
assassinated, in the senate house. The new pope is very 
popular, and wisely endeavors to render all strangers as 
comfortable as he can, by tolerating their religious opire 
ions, &c. Rome cannot be restored to her ancient glo- 
ry—but a pope respecting the spirit of the age, may 
check the progress of the city to a heap of ruins. 





Gotp. A letter to the editors of the Raleigh Regis- 
ter, from Burke county, N. C. states that there isa gold 
mine, within 13 miles of Morganton, owned by the 
Messrs. Carsons & Co. from which they have dug, in the 
course of three or four months, though worked in a loose 
manner, at the lowest estimate, $25,000. 
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Some of the:mines appear to be very productive, im- 
deed; and John Bull will soon contrive, as before stated, 
some new-fashioned ealico to gather in their proceeds. 

More VALUABLE THAN GoLD. The Pennsylvania 
Miner’s Journal states that a vein of coal, supposed to 
be twenty-nine feet thick, has recently been discovered 
on the Broad Mountain, near the head of the west branch 
rail road, and that there are evident traces of still larger 
veins in the same vicinity. A vein seventeen and a half 
feet in thickness, was also lately opened in the route of 
the Schuylkill valley rail road. 

An extensive bed of coal has been discovered near 
the line of the great Ohio canal, and of excellent quali- 


ty. 


IMPORTANT LAW CASE. Annapolis, (Md.) July 21. 
The trial of the injunction filed by the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road, against the Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
company, it is understocd, will commence this day be- 
fore the chancellor of Maryland. Much interest is 
awakened. 

Amongst the attorneys employed in this case, Mr. 
Wirt, on behalf of the canal company, and Mr. Taney, 
Mr. R. Johnson, Mr. McMahon, Mr. Gwynn, and Mr. 
Latrobe, on the part of the rail road company, have reach- 
ed this city—gen. C. F. Mercer, president of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal company, has also arrived. 

Gen. Jones and Mr. F. Key, we understand, are ex- 

ected from the District, in behalf of that company. 

The trial is yet going on. 





Post Master at Utica. Having in the Register of 
the 11th, in our remarks onthe ‘‘post-office depart- 
ment,” specially noticed the ease of Mr. Platt, removed 
from the post office at Utica—in obedience to a rule that 
we never depart from, we present the “other side,” 
from the “Richmond Enquirer,” presuming that the 
statement is made ‘‘by authority.” We extract it from 
the *‘Norfolk Herald,” some remarks in which seem to 
have caused the explanation. 

**We have reasons to believe, from all that we can hear, 
that the changes of postmasters, which are referable to 

litical causes, may be classed as follows: 

Ast. Where the post office has been abused for elec- 
tioneering purposes; or the post master has indulged in 
such a violent and rancorous party spirit, as justly to im- 
pair the confidence of the government, or of the public, 
tn his impartiality. —2d. Where the post masters appoint- 
ment has been made by the late administration, to an- 
swer political purposes, and where stronger recommen- 
dations have been set aside, and the voice of the peo- 
ple disregarded. The ordinary cases of removal are, of 
course, for mal-feasance in office, or on specific charges 
of crimes or offences, (which are usually notified to the 
post master, or for notorious jacompctency. 

It is said, that no removals have been made by the 
present post master general, but for the preceding causes, 
set forth on well authenticated testimony. 

The removal of the post master at Utica, N. Y. is 
said tohave come fully within the 2d division of cases. 
Mr. James Platt, was appointed by Mr. Adams in Jan- 
uary, 1828. Ife was recommended by 6 federal mem- 
bers of congress, and a respectable subscription of the 
high toned party at Utica. Augustine G. Danby was re- 
commended, at the same time, by 16 republican mem- 
bers of congress from New York, by the republican 
members of the state legislature, (49 having hastily 
transmitted their memorial) by nearly all the higher 
functionaries of the state government, anda respectable 
subscription by the republican citizens of Utica. All 
these claims to the aitention of an administration calling 
itself republican, were postponed and superseded, to 
gy a federal advocate of that administration in the 

ouse of representatives. It wasto redress this wrong 
that Mr. Platt has been made to give place to Mr. Dan- 


The answer of the post master general to the commit- 
tee ot Mr. Platt’s friends, to which the Norfolk Herald 
refers, was obviously, as it is expressly, confined to the 
*‘moral character” and “personal standing” of Mr. Platt, 
which had not been made the subject of investigation. 
And we understand it to be eontrary toa rule of the de- 
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partment, to make the reasons which have influenced its 
act, the subject of correspondence with the interested-~ 
when no right, either public or private, has been intring- 
ed. But other reasons requiring this change, were well 
understood at Utica.—The post office was to Mr. Platt 
a secondary object of attention—an object of revenue 
merely: His transporting business and large ware- 
house concern, constituted the primary object of his at- 
tention. 

‘The importance of that office entitles it to the entire 
personal attention and responsibility of the individual to 
whom it is entrusted by the government. Mr. Danby, 
it is true, has heretofore been the editor of a journal; but 
it is said, that he willbe required to devote his undivided 
attention to the post office: And that in all the cases in 
which the editors of political journals have been appoint~- 
ed to post offices, which are of sufficient importance to re~ 
quire it, it will be expected of them to disconnect them- 
selves from their publications. 


AN INTERESTING FACT, Silliman’s July No. of the 
American Journal of Science and Arts, contains two let- 
ters from Mr. Joseph E. Muse, of Cambridge, of Mary- 
land, which gives an accunnt of the resuscitation of a 
valuable hound, from drewning, by means of oxygen gas. 
The dog was cold, stiff, and to all appearance perfectly 
dead, when Mr. Muse applied a small stop-cock with a 
long beak, attached to a large bladder filled with the 
gas—(that is, the pure part of the atmospheric air.) As 
soon as he had thus forced into the lungs a copious dose 
of the gas, the dog ‘‘made a convulsive and solitary 
yelp, to the full pitch of his usual and shrill voice in the 
chase.”” The process was repeated till the gas, which 
Mr. M. happened to have prepared, was exhausted— 
the dog was then wrapped in blankets, replaced by the 
fire, friction was constantly applied, and after, a great 
deal of trouble and skillful management, the hound 
was fully restored to the use of his physical faculties, in 
8 or 10 days. 

This case suggests, therefore, a problem of an import- 
ant character, viz: how far the inflation of the lungs 
with oxygen, instead of common air, is calculated to re- 
sucitate drowned persons. May nota sufficient quantity 


, of the air be preserved in glass bottles with ground stop- 


pers, in institutions which are designed for the recovery 
of the drowned—and thus the experiment be fairly tried, 





Tuarotppartirs. Inhis 4th of July oration at Boston, 
James T. Austin, esq. thus speaks of the two old divisions 
of parties, republican and federal. 

‘‘When the old republican party, which once in the 
integrity of its strength shook down its adversaries bat~ 
tlements, and planted its standard on the capitol,—and 
sent forth its triumphant detachments into every section 
ofthe country, is now called togetier on some general 
election, it comes like the gathering of the clans on the 
highlands, where each has its own leader, and its own 
piper, and its own pibroch—mingling their discordant 
notes in one wild din of dissonant confusion. 

“And the great federal party which claims to have 
erceted the palace of constitutional liberty, and to have 
swayed the sceptre of public opinion, and to have set, 
like a monarch on his throne with an empire at their feet, 
comes out now on some gala occasion like a decayed 
gentleman, whose pride has lasted longer than his fortune; 
and when he would assemble the retainers of his house 
to display its accustomed magnificence, finds his ancient 
tenantry are dead; that the younger have sought other 
service; that his equipments for the field are marvelous- 
ly out of fashion; and that only a few family servants re- 
main to preserve the ancient honors of his rank, and to 
prove, amid the dilapidation of his estates, their attach- 
ment to his character, and their fidelity to his prin- 
ciples.” 


‘Tuy INFERNAL TRADE.” The British government 
schooner Monkey, brought into Havana on the ist ult. a 
Spanish brig which she had captured afew days previous, 
after an engagement of 35 minutes, that had on board 
350 slaves; many of the slaves had died of the small 
pox, which prevailed on board—and about 60 had jump- 





ed overboard and were drowned, in preference to having 
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their throats ent by the English, as the Spaniards had told 
them would be the case in the event of being captured. 


ANOTHER VessEL, the Spanish schooner Mulatta, with 
a cargo ot 335 human beings, was receutly captured and 
brought into Havana, by the British government schoon- 
er Pickle, after a long running fight, in which the Pickle 
had 2 killed and 7 wounded, and the Mulatta 10 killed 


and 15 wounded. We know not what becomes of the 
slaves, in such cases, 





Irems. Dr. Franklin, while at the court of France, 
showed himself to be alittle of the courtier. Being one 
day in the gardens of Versailles, showing the queen 


some electrical experiments, she asked him in a fit of 


yaillery, if he did not dread the fate of Prometheus, who 
was so severely served for stealing fire from heaven? 
‘Yes, please vour majesty, (replied Franklin, with great 
gallantry), if 1 did not behoid a pair of eyes this moment, 
which have stolen infinitely more fire from Jove than 
ever I did, pass unpunished, though they do more mis- 
chief in a weck than I have done in all my experi- 
ments.” 


A newiy commissioned’ magistrate sent the following 
note to a book-seller:—‘‘Sir, please send me all the ax 
of the legislature that beiongs to gustis of the peas, as 1 
am now one. 

The Kentuckian of the 10th July, says—that the name 
of Mr. Amos Kendail, 4th auditor at Washington, still 
continues to be published as editor of the Argus. 

Mr. Isaac Hill, late editor of the New Hampshire 
Patriot, on being appointed second comptroller, with.- 
drew his name from the newspaper. He was at Concord, 
however, during the late sitting of the legislature of New 
Hampshire, and signed an addressto the governor for 
the removal of Daniel Conner, warden of the state 
prision—and he was removed. 

The (N. Y.) Syracuse Register of July 1, says—About 
140 of the Oneida Indians passed through here on the 
canal on Thursday last, on their way to Green Bay. 
They have sold to the state all their interest in the In- 
dian lands at Oneida, and have accepted a bounty of $40 
each. ‘They were under the care of an agent appointed 
by government, and are transported at the expense of 
the state. We are informed that several of them had 
deserted and turned back since they left Oneida; and it 
would not be surprising if more of thena should do so 
before they reach Buffalo. 

Cincinnati.—Eighteen of the original members of the 
society, and about twenty who have been admitted to the 
society ‘‘in right of their deceased ancestors,” celebrat- 
ed their anniversary on the 4th, by a public dinner, at the 
Exchange Coffee House, in Boston. 

Av exploring party from Liberia, who went 550 miles 
into the interior of Africa, met with immense forests, 

filled with herds of elephants. ‘They also saw numerous 
parties of elephant hunters. 

According to a statement in the New York directory 
for 1829 and 1830, there are at present 1000 vacant 
houses in that city. 

The Brattleborough steam boat, Vermont, has been put 
in motion onthe Connecticut. She is 75 ft. long, 15 wide, 
with a promenade deck, and two commodious cabins, 
and draws only one foot of water. She has one wheel, 
and two machine pollers—goes at the rate of six miles an 
hour, and passes the rapids very well, 

Died, in Baltimore, on the 17th ult. gen. Charles Ridg- 
ley, of Hampton, in the 70th year of his age. Gen. R, 
was lately governor of Maryland. Froim early age, pos- 
sessed of a princely estate, few individuals, perhaps, ever 
more enjoyed what are called the good things of this life 
and abused them so little. He emancipated all his numer- 
ous slaves who had not reached the age of 45—but the 
males under 27, and the females under 25, were to re- 
main until they arrived at these ages. 

It is stated in one of the Boston papers that in less 
than seven years, death has fallen the seventh time among 
the brothers and sisters of the same family, all adults, 
who had shown no symptoms of disease throughout their 
youth. 

” ‘The fare in the steam boats from New York to Albany 
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The Lycoming Gazette contains the termination of the 
travels of a young gentleman who arrived in Williams- 
port afew days since, and attempted to exchange new 
bank ‘notes for old silver money. He was deposited in 
oe ent bank, subject to be drawn out by the sheriffs 
check. 

Mr. Pope, after a brief visit to his government of Ar- 
kansas, has returned to Kentucky. 

There have been rumors of an unpleasant nature, as 
to movements of slaves in three counties of lower Virgi- 
nia, The plots, however, were discovered and the prin- 
cipals secured. 

Of the passengers who arrived at New York from 
Havre, in the ship Sully, afew days ago, 137 were Swiss, 
said to have $100,000 in gold, which they intend to invest 
in lands and stock. We greet the arrival of these valu- 
able people. 

The monument at Groton, Con. will be commenced 
immediately, it is to beone hundred and twenty feet high, 
of an obelisk form. Fourteen thousand dollars have been 
raised, which it is said will be sufficient to complete it. 

We learn by a letter from Boston (says the New-York 
Jouraal of Commerce) that Dr. Rice, of Virginia, has 
obtained in that city $1745 in cash, and $1900 in subscrip- 
tions, for the benefit of the Theological seminary over 
which he presides. 

On the Ist July—3,500,000 dollars were paid by the 
bank of the United States at Philadelphia, to the holders 
of certificates of the public debt. 

The Boston Bulletin, speaking of the oyster fishery,— 
says, that in England it ‘‘employsan annual capital of no 
less than 700,000 pounds”—more than $3,000,000, 

Seven kegs of powder were exploded at one blast on 
that section of the Ohio and Chesapeake canal of which 
Parmenio Adams is contractor, a few dayssince. From 
eight hundred to a thousand tons of the solid rock were 
thrown up by the explosion. 

Ten immense wagons, with six horses each, have ar- 
rived at Paris from Antwerp, with the famous whale 
taken at Ostend, that was exhibited last year in the Ne~ 
therlands. It is the largest known, being 95 feet in 
length and 18 in thickness. It will be shown for some 
time at Paris, and afterwards be transported to Brussels, 
where a gallery is adding to the royal museum, express- 
ly to receive it. 

Madam Schutz, a German singer, has a regular salary 
of 50,000 franes, say 6,000 dollars a year, besides bene- 
fits and other advantages, at Paris, equal, perhaps, to pret- 
ty nearly as much more. Her notes are dear ones. 

An officer of the ‘‘royal navy” of Great Britain has 
enrolled a patent for an improvement in manufacturing 
sails. ‘Che merit of the invention was stated ‘to consist 
in arranging the pieces of canvass lengthwise, in the di- 
rection of the greatest stress on the sail; so that the seams 
shall be in the direction of the pull by which the sail is 
made tight.”” Now it seems that this z7rvention has been 
in use in Baltimore for five or six years, and the ship 
Philip, capt. Leslie, had them at the time stated; and 
that the ship Jefferson, now commanded by the same in- 
telligent seamen, also has them. 

There was last week a great slip or slide of the earth 

into the deep cut of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, 
so as to close it up several feet above the water line. 
Measures were promptly taken to remove the earth. 
Other like slips, we should suppose, must for sometime 
occasionally happen, 
The late warm weather has driven crowds of fashion- 
able visitors to Saratoga springs. There arrived on Mon- 
day the 13th of July, 94—‘l'uesday, 67—Wednesday, 
90—Thursday, 75—Friday, 97—Saturday, 80—Sunday, 
55. ‘Total in 7 days, 558. 

The Columbia, S.C. Telescope, states that the quan- 
tity of cotton purchased in that market the present sea- 
son, is not short of 60,000 bales. 

Major John Biddle has been elected the delegate in 
congress from Michigan territory. He received about 
two-thirds of the votes of the territory. His opponent 
was the rev. Mr. Richard, 

Mr. Evans and Mr. Williams, candidates to represent 
the congressional district in Maine in the room of Mr. 
Sprague, were both friendly to the late administration. 
Mr. E. was elected—for him 2,523 votes; for Mr. Wil- 








1s. one dollar, including price of meals. 


liarns 2,222, and 94 scattering. 
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It is stated that the crop of sugar in Louisiana will be 
ort in the present year, from the coldness of the spring, 
eavy rains, &e. 

The amount of the exports and imports between Great 
sritain and Turkey in the year 1827, was £1 754,021; 
nd that of the import and exports between Russia and 
ngland, in the same year, was £6,828, 229. 
he trip between Baltumore and Norfolk, estimated at 
) miles, is performed by the steamboat Columbus 
in 16 hours. 

















| Srayery rN Cotompra. The anxiety and efforts of 
he Colombian government to rid themselves of the curse 
of slavery, and to reinstate an injured class of men in the 
enjoyment of those rights which our own constitution 
Jeclares to be “unalienable,” put to the blush the tardy 
und heartless proceedings of the U. S. congress on the 
ame subject.—Scarcely had that republic established its 
own freedom, when it enacted laws for extending the 
ike privilege to enslaved Africans within its limits, Cer- 
in revenues arising in the different provinces, were sa- 
redly set apart for this purpose, beginning with tnose 
who were most werthy to be free, and always proceed- 
ng with the consent of the proprietors. At the same time 
it was provided that all the children of slaves, born after a 
certain period, should be inviolably free. 

Under these arrangements, the number of slaves has 
lready been greatly reduced. Inthe fonr departments 
of the north, viz: Maturin, Venezuela, Orinoco and Zu- 
lia, embracing nearly half the population of the whole 
scountry, Only 29,371 remain in bondage,—a few parishes 
excepted, from which returns have not been received. 
The number of children born of slaves inthe same de- 
> partments since the law went into operation which makes 
them free, is 9,046; and inthe whole republic probably 
"not less than 20,000. Let this system be continued for 
afew years longer, and to the triumphs of their arms the 
Colombians will add this greater glory, that the groans of 
a slave are not heard from Orinoco to Assuay. 
| [Journal of Commerce. 























MILITARY STATISTICS. From 1803 to 1816 inclusive, 
_ England put in circulation 3,227,715 muskets, without 
/ reckoning those exported on private account. The 
above number were distributed at the public expense in 
the following proportions: 
2,143,643 muskets to the allies of Great Britain. 
349,882 ditto to the English troops of the line. 
59,405 ditto to the regular militia. 
151,969 ditto to the loce# militia. 
507,583 ditto to the different volunteer corps. 
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Ee 215,283 ditto tothe marines and British navy. 

° 80,000 barrels of gunpowder were consumed on an 
» average every year during the above period, but that 
> quantity was more than tripled after 1812 to the conclu- 
~ sion of the peace, 

4 FOREIGN NEWS. 


From foreign papers of June 16, inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Much dissatisfaction is said to exist in the cabinet, and 
many changes in the ministry are spoken of. A late 
London Atlas says—important changes are in rapid pro- 
gress and preparation; and the vile machinery which 


One of the Dublin anti-Catholic papers says that Mr: 
O’Connell has not the slightest chance of being elected. 
There isa report that Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald will appear 
as a candidate against him, 

A riot had taken place in Carrick-on-Sair, Ireland, 
between some soldier's, and at Jength increased to a great 
mob. The 76th regiment was ordered to fire among 
the crowd. Some persons were killed and others 
wounded, The rev. Mr. Standish Grady, who was 
hastening to suppress the riot, was thrown from his 
horse and killed. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s motion touching the affairs of 
Portugal, was made on the Ist of June, and elicited a 
long and interesting debate. 

An interview had taken place between the foreign se- 
cretary and the Turkish merchants; when the latter 
were informed that the British government would not al- 
low the extension of the Russian blockade.—The block- 
ade of the Dardanelles is sanctioned—no more. 

On the 29th of May, the great and celebrated philoso- 
pher, sir Humphrey Davy, closed his mortal career in 
Geneva, in the 51st year of his age. : 

A numerous meeting of the merchants and others in- 
terested in the West India trade, was held at the city of 
London tavern, on the 9th June. The stand ingeommit- 
tee were delegated to obtain, if possible, a reduction of 
the duties on sugar and rum. 

[The “free trade laws” of Great Britain protect the 
manufacture of sugar in the West Indies in the sum of 
£2,000,000 per annum—or, compel the people to pay 
double the price for a pound of sugar, at which it could 
be furnished by the free labor of the East Indies; but it 
appears that even with this great advantage, the planters 
are doing a loseing business, their profits not amounting 
to three per cent. on the capital employed. A reduction of 
the duty on West India sugar will necessarily be an ad~- 
ditional premium on its manufacture—but we have no 
doubt, some wise politicians would view the measure as 
an evidence of the desire of England to remove ‘the 
shackles of commerce, and restore it to that primitive 
simplicity which advanced national and individual pros- 
perity!?} 

FRANCE. 

Many notable deaths have lately taken place in France, 
among whom are those of the prince of Hohenlohe, who 
had attained the rank of a French marshal; of general 
Cazial, one of Napoleon’s most distinguished officers; of 
the bishop of Dijon; and of the daughter of the ex-minis- 
ter, count Peyronnet. 

The king of France, it is said, expends annually 
70,000 franes for shooting parties. It is intimated that 
some of the chamber of depaties receive allowances to 
attend these parties. 

It appears from a late French paper that the broadecloth 
manufactures in France have fallen off considerably. In 
1825 there were six hundred cloth manufacturers in 
Elbeuf and its environs—there are now only four hun- 
} dred. At Louviers, within the last three years, two-thirds 
of the cloth manufacturers have disappeared; and at Se-~ 
dan the number is reduced one half. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


' ‘The first official bulletin from the Russian army states 


that the Danube had been crossed in three places. Three 
regiments which first crossed,were surprised by the Turks 
and greatly cut up. 








of an indignant country. 

The earl of Rosslyn and sir Nicholas C. Tyndal, have 
been sworn in as members of the privy council, and gen. 
Somerset appointed lieut. gen. of the ordnance. ‘The 
duke of Cambridge will be made commander in chief. 


the exchequer, has given but little satistaction. Itis stated 
he will be dismissed, and be succeeded by sir Charles 
Weatheral. ‘The speaker of the house of commons is 
about to be placed in the peerage. Sir John Beekett 
Succeeds to the chair. 

Mr. O’Connell in a recent journey from Dublin to 
Ennis was hailed with enthusism in the towns through 
Which he passed, several of which were illum inated. 


ring his progress he delivered several specches. See 
page 372, 





worked, and which carried the Roman Catholic ascen- | . 
dancy bill, will very soon be exposed to the astonishment | to the 22d of May, aod has the particulars of a very 


he appointment of lord Lyndhurst as chancellor of 


Another bulletin gives details of the war in Bulgaria 


| sauguinary battle which had been fought at Paravadi, in 
; ae the Turks were beaten with great loss. The 
grand vizier, stationed at Choumla, knowing that the 
main Russian army was advancing against Silistria, and 
also from the Danube, made the attempt to drive the 
Russians from the latter place before the army came up, 
and by advancing upon Bazardjick, to cut off the commu- 
nication between Silistria and Varna. He accordingly 
advanced on the 17th of May, with 15,000 men—an over- 
whelming force, four to one, compared to the Russian 
foree stationed at Ecki+Arnaulter, a village about four 
miles to the northward of Paravadi, onthe road to Bazard- 
jick, where a sanguinary engagement ensued; but at the 
end of five hours the Turks were compelled to retreat. 
This, however, was only forthe moment. With a rein- 





| foreenrent of ten thousand men, they advanced to the at~ 
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tack, and attempted to turn the left wing of the Russian 
, in order to cut them off from Bazardjick, and the 
reinforcements advancing from that quarter to their assis- 
tance. The combat became more obstinate and murder- 
ous than before, but the Turks were, after a long and 
bloody struggle, finally compelled to retreat. ‘The plan 
of the Russian general was defence, until the main army 
ot up, and in this he completely succeeded. Next day, 
the 18th,) a reinforcement joined the Russian forces at 
aravadi, when the grand vizier immediately retreated 
to Chomula, and he in his turn will be speedily shat up 
and assailed. The battle has been one of the most san- 
inary that has yet been fought between the combatants. 
The Russians state their loss to be 1000 killed and woun- 
ded, and that of the Turks, 2000 were left on the field of 
battle, exclusive of the wounded whom they must have 
carried off. This bulletin puts an end to the rumor that 
we yrand vizier had defeated gen. Roth, and recaptured 
arna. 


The bulletin announces in a postscript, that a courier 
had just arrived from admiral Gregg, with news that the 
Turkish fleet which had entered the Black sea, had has- 
tened back to the Bosporus, on learning that the Russian 
fleet had gone to meet it. Immediately after this hasty 
retreat, the Russian admiral remlorced the squadron 
stationed off the channel of Constantinople, and order- 
ed some ships to cru:ze on the east coast of Natolia. 
About 20 Turkish transports teil into the hands of the 
Russians, and a new frigate was set on fire by the Rus- 
sian squadron near Schilli, not tar from the Bosphorus. 

Nicholas appears to be in want of tunds, as loans were 
negotiating in England and France. The resistance of 
the Turks will cause a still greater expenditure of lives 
and treasure, and, it ever reduced, will be a fruittul cause 
of disturbance to that power which claims dominion over 
them. The index of the ambitious Catharine, ‘“This 
road leads to Byzantium,” may as readily be interpreted 
into a command to avoid as to pursue it, a. : the probabil- 
ities are, Uiat, unless assisted by the allies, the czar will 
have to retrace his steps, or at least recruit tor another 
pilgrimage, for we see it sated that an alliance has been 
formed between the Persiins and Turks, which, if they | 
prove true to each other, may cause a war only to be} 
ended by extermination. ‘Lhe Persian ambassador was 
at Constantinople. 


Provisions had been received in Constantinople both 
by,sea and land, from Smyrna, and also from the Biack 
sea, No further attack had been made upon the Brit- 
ish merchants, ‘The arrival of the British ambassa- 
dor to open negotiations, was looked for with much anx- 
apty. 

Adrianople has been fortified, and all the beautiful 
gardens and ficids there, consequently, laid waste. 

The progress of the oriental plague at Bucharest is un- 
happily confirmed; from 20 to 30 persons die daily of 
the epidemic, which on the 16th May, proved fatal, even 
to the physicians sent by the board of heaith. The tron- 
Ger town of Tockshanny has lost two-thirds of its in- 
habitants. Some have perished, and some have fled. 
The town is surrounded, and no person allowed to enter. 

Frieste, May 29.—Accounts trom Meteline, of April 
28, announce that the navigation of the gulf of Contessa 
has been again really allowed by the Russians, and that 
the squadron blockading the Dardanelles, lets all the 
ships pass that have not cargoes of ammunition or provis- 
ions. 

GREECE, 

The Glasgow Courier of 16th June, says “official ad- 
vices have at length been received by the government 
from the Lonian islands, of the surrender of Missolonghi, 
Anatolica, and the castle of Lepanto, to the Greeks. 

it is announced as certain that Capo @ Istria will re- 
sign the presidency, anid suggested that a Prussian prince 
may succeed him. 

PORTUGAL, 

Miguel is making preparations for another attack on 
‘Verceira, for which purpose troops were concentrating at 
St. Michael’s, where 1,500 had arrived from Lisbon, beng 
part of a toree of 3,000 men, which was to attempt the 
capture of the island, a result esteemed doubtful. Seve- 
ral vessels of war had also been despatched to keep up 


| state legislaturea. 


Se see 





the greatest evils from the tyranny of Migue). but 
pect relief from the emperor of Brazil. i. 
MEXICO, 
There is a prospect of another revolution in \,,; 
for we see it stated that the celebrated revolytic 
gen. Santa Anna, has declared himsell_ in favor of , : 
tral, or in other words, a tederal government, re, 
mending to the inhabitants of Mexico to abolish g}) ' 
But it is added that the object, 
the above report was to enrich certain partizans 
created it without foundation. St. Anna has accepted | 
place of minister of war, and was to leave the proyi, 
of Vera Cruz for Mexico. 
We have nothing further about the expedition, yj) 
appears to haye excited but little attention in Mexico ; 
vernment having made no extra preparations, thoy 
it is said the army will be ordered to mareh against tj 
as soon as they debark. Yucatan contains many frig, 
to the mvaders, which state, previous to the war, q 
ried on a considerable trade with Havana. 
BRAZIL ~ 
Was tranquil at the last dates, but business grey 
depressed; nearly all kinds of produce selling at 
most reduced, and consequently, loseing prices. (, 
fee and hides were scaree, and the former of infer; 
quality. 

















SWORD TO GEN. CARROLL. 

The interest which the return of the anniversary, 
our independence never fails tu inspire, was heighten 
on the late occasion by its having been designatei, | 
the secretary of state, as a proper opportunity to (j 
charge the duty assigned him, by a resolution of thelg 
islature adopted at the session of 1826, of presenting 
the name of the state, a sword to gen. Wm. Carn 


in testimony of the high respect entertained for his mi 
tary services. 


At 11 o’clock the Nashville and Lafayette guar 
formed a procession, and escorted our distinguished fc 
low citizen tor whom the honor was intended, to thiy 
Presbyterian church, where had already assembled af 
immense concourse of spectators of both sexes to wi 
ness the imposing spectacle, 


The ceremonies were Ist, music—Hail Columbia, U— 
prayer by rev. Mr. Gwin —3d, reading the Declaratin 7 
of Independence by G. W. Childress, esq. 6th must, 
Star spangled banner. a 

The secretary of state (D. Graham, esq.) here arow F 
and expressed himself as follows:—during which he pre o> 
sented to gen. Carroll a sword of costly value and beat 
tiful workmanship. 

Gen. Carroll: by a resolution of the general asset: 
bly of this state, | have been directed to procure and de 
liver to you a sword with suitable engravings thereon, & 
a testimomal of the high regard entertained by the stat: 
of Tennessee tor your public services. 

These services have not been few, nor have they bee 

limited in their employment to military purposes alone 

Participating with the citizen soldiers, of ‘Tennessee, 

in all their toil and in all their glory, during our late wi! 

with Great Britain, your career was marked by an uni 

terrupted series of brilliant achievements, which coull 

result alone from an honest and devoted application 

the rarest endowments. 

The flattering unanimity of will by which you wer 

afterwards called to preside as chief civil magistrate of 
the state, and the continued and increasing confidenct 
manifested by your tcliow citizens, so longas you were. 
constitutionally eligible to that honorable distinction, 
gave the surest indication, that the general assembly ¢, 

their vote, have but justly responded to the deliberate 
convictions of public judgment, and to the generous Im 
pulse of public gratitude. 

In execution of the trust committed, this sword has 
been procured, and on behaifof the state, whose hum- 
ble representative Lam made to be on this occasion, "8 | 
here delivered to you in the presence of avery respec 
able portion of those to whom you are best known, a0 

who take pride in assuring themselves that in all time © 
come, your patriotism and abilities will still be tound 
more than equal to the highest duties of any public em 
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To which gen. Carroll, after having received the sword, 
qgoade the following reply:— | 

Major Graham:—I receive with feelings of the most 
Jively gratitude this sword, which vou have delivered to 
ane in compliance with a resojution of the general assem- 
bly of Tennessee. 

If the hu uble s-rvices which Il rendered during the 
late war were useful, it is to be ascribed in a great de- 

to my association with the citizen soldiers of Ten- 
nessee, to whose patriotism and valor, the battles of Tala- 
dego, Emucfaw, Enotachopco, Tehopeca and the ever 
memorable fields of New Orleans bear ample testimony. 

The alacrity and cheerfulness with which they met the 
difficulties, and privations of the eventful campaigns oi 
the south, furnish abundant proof, that our liberties are 
safe when defended by a well organized and disciplined 
army of freemen. 

The military spirit which animates our volunteers, and 
of which the appearance of the companies now betore 
us, affords a striking liustration, 1s a sure guarantee of 
the readiness with which they would rally under the ea- 
gles of their country for the preservation of those free 

Anstitutions, which were purchased by the toil and blood 
of our fathers. 

I should ‘ec unmindful of the value of the pledge you 
have just tendered to me, of the confidence of the people 
of Tennessee, and of the handsome manner in which you 
have presented it, if 1 did not offer an assurance of my 
willingness upon any future occasion to devote my feeble 
services to the advancement of the honor, the glory, and 
the prosperity of our happy and beloved country. 

The band struck up ‘Hail to the chief? and tie cere- 
monies closed by a prayer from the rev. O. Jennings. 

The escort returned, and after a salute, separated. The 
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EXEC TIVE CLEMENCY. 


Raleigh. (Nv C.) July 13. 


nearly four years, under the sentence of the tederal court, 
has received a remission of the residue of his confine- 
ment. We publish the order, that the reasons which ine 
duce the president to grant it, and which distunguish the 
case from that of others in different parts of the United 
States, under imprisonment for similar offenees, may be 
made public: 
The case of Hinton McKenney, of Italeigh, North Ca- 
rolina, who prays for a remission of the residue of his 
confinement. 


This petition is signed by the judge betore whom be 
was tried, and the governor, judges, secretaries, and 
many of the most respectable lawyers and cit.zens of the 
state, who say that the prisoner was arrested in August, 
1825, tmed, convicted, and sentenced to ten years Ime 
prisonment, and has been in close confinement ever since; 
that his conduct, durmg this period, hus been so exemplae 


(ry as Lo excite a general sympathy iu his behalt, and acone 


viction that his reformation is thorough and sincere; that, 
since his imprisonment, he has never beet Known to 
drink to excess, or conduct himself improperly; that his 
time has been devoted, with gre.t assiduity, to the culti- 
vation of his mid by usetul reading, and the acquire- 
ment of a mechanical trade; and that, on several occae 
sions, his timely information to the keeper of the prison, 
has conduced to his personal satety, and prevented the ese 
cape of other prisoners—all which give evidence of his 
retormed character, and 1s accompanied by a letter of 
the attorney of the United States who prosecuted the 





company retired to their homes highly gratified at the 
scene they had witnessed. [ Nashville Republican. 











LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
From the Trenton Emporium. 

The republican members of the legislature of this 
state, previous to the adjournment of that body, in Feb- 
ruary last, addressed a letter to general Andrew Jackson, 
then the president elect, congratulating him on his elec- 
tiou—to which the president has returned the followmg 
answer. We had in our possession 4 copy of the letter 
to which it is an answer, but it has been mislaid. 

Washington, June 15th, 1829. 

To Joseph Jackson, William Monro, Charles Hilliard, 
Daniel Ellis, James Lioyd, David Ryerson, James West, 
Peter Westervelt, Jonathan Robbins, Daniel Vliet, 
Enoch Cl:fford, Stacy G. Potts, Isaac G. Farlee, Alex- 
ander Warts, Leonard Walling, James Evans, William 
i. Emley, Peter Merkle, Andrew P. Hopper, George 
Maxwell, Jeremy Mackey, and Edward Condiet, mem- 
‘bers of the legislative council and general assembly of 
the state of New Jersey. 

_ Gentlemen,—The communication, which sometime 
since you so flatteringly presented, should have received 
an earlier attention. — For any apparent remissness I must 
ask to throw myself on your generous indulgence, off r- 
‘ing as my wpology, that my engagements have been so 
numerous as to prevent me belore this, from tendering 
to you my acknowledgments, for the kind sentiments you 
have been pleased to express towards me 

I shall be proud always to receive, and more especially 
to merit, the good opinion of yourselves, and of those 
whose interests have been confided to your Lands; tor in 
no section of our country should republican feelings and 
action, be under higher estimate than in New Jersey. 
It is there hat some of those battles were fought whieh 
Secured our liberty—v here many valuable lives were 
lost, and where the numerons sacrifices endured, cannot 
fail to inspire a reverence for the principles, which were 
secured by the conflicts and sufferings of those days. 

The confidence you express m the principles which 
shall control my administration, [ must repose upon my 
ardent and honest endeavors to foster and to promote by 
all my official acts, the general interests of the country. 

I beg leave to reciprocate your kind wishes expressed 
for my health and prosperity. 

With sentiments of great respect, gentlemen, [ am 
‘your friend and fellow citizen, 

. ANDREW JACKSON. 


prisoner to conviction, also favoring lis discharge. — 

As the object of ail punishment is the reformation of 
| the criminal, and, by the force of its exaimpie, to deter 
others trom the perpetration of similar crimes, the exere 
cise of the executrve clemency should uever be pere 
mitted to impair it, Lt is believed, however, in tus case, 
aithough the crime 1s one of the deepest kind, and with- 
out any circumstances of extenuation but those which 
arise from youth and the want of moral instruction, that 
this object will be advanced by granting the petition, The 
ligh and respectable source of the evidence leaves no 
doubt that, in regard to the individual, all the ends of 
punishment are fully accomplished; and the other consi- 
deration, in which the force ot example, as a general rale, 
requires that the whole measure ot the peualties of the 
law should be felt, it seems will be sustained by making 
this an exception. 


His meritorious conduct throughout the confinement, 
and the calamities which lus fidelity to the keeper of the 
prison averted, furnish motives for his hberation which 
should be induiged, as having their origin im the love of 
good actions, and making it probable that their influence 
will hereafter strengthen his reformation, aud have a use- 
ful effect upon the discipline of the prison. 

The president, theretore, orders that the residue of the 
| imprisonment be remitted, and the prisoner liberated 
upon the payment of costs, 

(Signed) 

July 1, 1829. 

(li we recollect rightly, McKenney’s offence was a 
robbery of the mail. } 


ANDREW JACKSON, 





ANTI TARIFF—GOY. MILLER’S SPEECH, 
From ihe Charleston, S. C. Mercury. 

Fourth of July at Stateburg.—The Columbia Tele- 
scope contains a long account of the proceedings on the 
| 4th of July at Stateburg, where the day appears to have 
| been celebrated with becoming ardour, An oration was 
, delivered on the occasion by John W. Brownfield, esq. 
jalter which the Sumter rifle company and the citizens 
| generally, adjourned toa fine grove of oaks, ander whieh 
\they dined, Capt. William Wauties presided at the dine 
| ner, assisted by major John Mayrant as vice president, 
His excelleney governor Miller attended by invitation, 
We select the following toasts, logether with the govere 
nor’s address in reply to the sentiment reiating to hime 
selt: 

The president of the United States—Like W ashingtons 
| first in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his coun 












li will be seen, from vf 


annexed order of president Jackson, that Hinton MeKen 4 | 
ney, who had been confined in the jail of this city for >, 
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trymen, whose call he obeys in receiving the well earned 
and proudest distinetion the universe can bestow. 


~.."_ The heads of departments—They have our confidence; 


fe 


the work of reform has commenced; the Augean 
stable will soon be cleansed. 

Our distinguished friend and guest, governor Miller— 
His exaltation is aur pride, his administration firm, dig- 
nified and enlightened, sheds a lustre on those political 
doctrines he has so ably co-operated to establish in the 
councils ot his country. 

Governor Miller replied to this toast in the following 
manner: . 

“(My fellow-citizens: In rising to reply to the toast 
you have just read, 1 feel embarrassed—not that I fear 
po expectations of a speech will be disappointed, since 

_am certain you expect but tittle—but because under 
similar circumstances Iam alwaysembarrassed. I never 
got into a passion without afterwards feeling somewhat 
self mortified. I never addressed a convivial board with- 
out the same feelings. Under the influence of passion 
one is likely to do foolish things; and he who rises to 
speak under excitement, not knowing what to say, is 
more likely to say foolish things. I should despise my- 
selt if, when an intentional insult were offered, it was not 
resented by me. I would reproach mysel! likewise, if 
toan unmerited compliment I suffered judgment by de- 
fault, and refused to plead, lest I"might say something 
“*I ought not,” or omit to say something ‘1 ought.” 
Impudence is sometimes a virtue. 1 do not go for rea- 
son always. J like now and then a little instinct—nature’s 
license to do wrong. 

Had you confined your compliment to the office I have 
the honor to fill, I should have considered my self as shar- 
ing with you the respect due to yourselves, 1 trust the 
day is far off when the people of this state will not con- 
sider their own character and consequence involved in 
their own appointments. 

In conformity with your known devotion to state rights, 
I had reason to ex pect a formal notice of your own chief 
magistrate, but nothing save a sense of your unvary ing 
friendship could have fled to the anticipation of such a 
favorable assumption of my official correctness. It is 
here the personal affair commences. You have given me 
proof that you do not intend to condemn me by “faint 
praise.”” The maxim ‘‘save me from my friends” can- 
not apply to you. ‘To the district of Sumter, to the 
high hills of Santee—that classic ground, distinguished 
for its chivalry and hospitality, one of the fairest por- 
tions of the universe, whose inhabitants haye stood by 
me in six troubles, and in the seventh have not deserted 
me. 

Such an offering as I have I give you—the grateful liba- 
tion of a heart touched by your kindness. 

Without intending to delay by a recurrence to the va- 

rious topics referred to as the basis of your approbation, 
you will excuse me for asingle moment, as prelimina- 
ry to the sentiment I propose to offer you, in adverting 
to the great distress under which whole communities are 
now laboring, owing, as we have said, to the assertion of 
a power not warranted by the constitution, 
t. Ifthe ruinous measures lately adopted by congress 
have curtailed your profits, and diminished your estates, 
you have the consolation that you sutfer not alone. It is 
said the le from the west have done a ruinous busi- 
ness in the live stock trade; and every newspaper is filled 
with the disasters of the manufacturers. How far the 
opposition of this system in the south has had the effect 
to superinduce this state of things, we cannot exactly 
tell. One thing we all know—since the passage otf the 
tariff, this district, the second market in our state, has 
been almost entirely shut to the drovers—vwhether 
through poverty or perverseness, is not now important 
to discuss. 

The western traders who came to this state last win- 
ter, seemed to have been surprized that their trade was 
eut off. That ill wiil and bickerings should have been 
the immediate result of a sudden check to the west ot, 
southern cash, was to have been expected, but they cer- 
tainly had no right to complain, particularly the Ken- 
tuckians, from whom we principally derived our stock. 
If their representatives totally disregarded their mterest, 
how they could expect their customers here to cect 





otherwise than they have done’ If that staple be de- 


stroyed which makes it the interest of the planter to buy 
hie mules, he must raise his own. Restriction of for. 
eign commerce operates as a necessary restriction of the 
commerce of both south and west. 

If the horse, mule, and hog-drovers and their patrons 
at home, have not influence enough to elect one member 
to congress who will sustain their interest, they must 
content themselves with being the scape goats of the 
‘“‘American system;”’ they must rest under the lash 0° 
their neighbors. It is presuming too much on us, if they 
suppose we will buy Kentucky stock for charity, Ken- 
tucky bagging on compuision. If hemp and whiskey 
strangle the interest of the drovers, it is none of our 
fault. Let them set their shoulders to the wheel, and 
reform their own representation. Let their interest be 
heard on the floor of congress. Our commercial inte- 
rest will soon then be resumed upon equal and recipro- 
cal terms, Then we will give credit to the drovers for 
their opposition to the tariff, both at home and abroad. 

So tar from any national antipathy existing between 
Kentucky and South Carolina, I believe the very best 
feelings are cherished by us. ‘Their frankness of char- 
acter, their bold and generous sentiments, attach us to 
them. Their refusal to confirm the treaty by which 
their birth rights were sold fora mess of political por- 
ridge, is evidence of the extent of sound principle in 
Kentucky, 

Whatever the people of Ohio may think of the politi- 
cal opinions of the late president and his cabinet, the 
Kentuckians, that brave and generous people, will not 
avow that ‘fall governments have the right and ought to 
tax one portion of its people for the benefit of another 

ortion.”? The expression of this opinion proves that 
Mr. Adams does nut understand the theory of our go- 
vernment. 

I had too high a sense of Kentuckian magnanimity to 
believe they could sustain the tariff with such a motive. 
There is something so much at war with all honor and 
honesty in this political dogma, that the friends of free 
trade are obliged to the author for its avowal. We trust 
all who have, as they believed, been undetected rogues 
heretofore, will, when informed on by an accomplice, at 
least for appearance, if not from principle, quit the felo- 
nious trade. 

We pay our taxes for our benefit. When it comes to 
the bald proposition, undisguised by hypocritical patrio- 
tism, that the south must pay a tax not for their own bene- 
fit, but for the west or north, the union cannot and ought 
not to survive its affirmative assertion. 

It seems the distress of the times is not confined to the 
planter and drover; the manufacturer is overwhelmed 
with ruin. 

Upon the passage of the tariff all New-England teemed 
with expectation. Men, women, and children were 
to fatten upon southern labor and southern industry. It 
required but little skill to predict utter ruin to some por- 
tions of country from this system. Ifthe New Enlgand 
or middle states could prevent emigration, excess of pop- 
ulation might give some hopes of success to manufactur- 
ing, not otherwise. 

As it is, there never was a more fatal delusion than this 
South Tux Scheme. Should the tariff break down our 
great staple, we have still a conservative principle. 
Events prove the truth of the position that slave labor 
can sweep free labor from the field of competition from 
cambrie and needles, to blankets and cannon. We hear 
no wailing jeremands from our friend and distinguish- 
ed fellow citizen gen. Williams; his factory is in success- 
ful operation; without reasoning from cause to effect or 
mamtaining at length the truth of the maxim, ‘*Honesty 
is the best policy.”” I give— 

‘‘The manufacturers’’—- We feel a sympathy for their 
distress, and so we do for Rowland Stephenson. 

South Carolina—She has made her last immolation to 
the altar of the union—sbe cannot, nor will not sacrifice 
even there those mghts which this day has hallowed, 





GEORGIA AND THE CHEROKEES. 
From the Cherokee Phenix. 
Ockileokee, C. N. 2d July, 1829. 
Mr. Boudinot: 
Srn:—The last number of the Cherokee Pheenix con- 
tains the following news to its readers taken from the 
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Georgia Journal;” ‘Phe Cherokees are making ex- 
ensive arrangements to go west of the Mississippi. | 
The whole of the Hicks family are going. Charles 
Ticks, it will be remembered, was, previous to his death, 
he head chief, or king of the nation,”’ &c. 

Asa brother of the head chief mentioned, and being 
»ne of the **whole of the Hicks family,” stated to be in 
»adiness to depart from this nation to the west, I pro- 
ounce the above paragraph in regard to me, my sons, 
eorge, Eli, Jay, and William Hicks, to be a gross 
ander. My brother is mentioned, in the Georgia pa- 
ers, as having filled his situation as chiet, “with great 
lignity , and credit.”” How was this passing compliment, 
yhich is given by Georgia editors, after his death, earned 
nd achieved among his people? {[t was by his firm ad- 
herence to hiscountry, and in the exercise of indefatiga- 
ble perseverance to instruct his people in civii polity, 
nd to open their hearts to receive Christain principles. 

My Great Father above has entrusted to my charge a 
Marge tamily of children, who are the objects of my pray- 
Mers, and whom it is my wish to raise ‘‘in the nurture 
nd admonition of the Lord.”” Hitherto Ihave had en- 
ouragement to hope, that my labor has not been in vain, 
und it would be now the proof of folly to suppose me 
apable of mpc the cause of my country, and its 
hristain and civil lights for those of savage and pagan 
habits, to which my younger children would be liable in 
the western wilds. It is true indeed, I have seen with 
paina new doctrine advanced by major Eaton, now sec- 
etary of war, that our right to government, which we 
have always retained, is madmussable, and that the U. 
States never guaranteed the same to us in our treaties. 
But I know this also, that the executive of the United 
Wtates, at this time, have not spoken as arbiters of jus- 
ice according to law, but the language of commissioners, 
n earnest negotiation for land. When treaties or com- 
SBpacts are concluded, it is done by one sovereign with 
“Wanother. A nation talks toa nation. How inconsistent 
Mito say, we have for these 46 years treated with you, in 
our treaty making capacity, as granted us by the United 
States’ constitution, not as anation, but as subjects of 
Georgia. Sir, you have not allowed Georgia in your 
constitution, (f am addressing the U. S.) to declare war 
"against the Cherokee nation. How then do you sup- 
sport the doctrine she has a right to subject us to her laws? 
By power. Is that your answer while your obligations 
by oath are recorded on your statutes and known in heav- 
sen? Lam still herve, Ihave not yet heard the sound of 
drums, and trumpets, and cannon, to demolish and lay 
waste my house or the lives of my kindred; when I dis- 
cover the exercise of these powers, then it will be the 
time to hide my dear charge from the effects of that force 
they had been taught to respect as their protection. I 
| am, sir, respectfully, WILLIAM HICKS, sen. 


_ THE SOLDIERS OF ‘THE REVOLUTION. 
Extract from an oration delivered at Greenbush, New 

York, July 4, 1829, by James G. Brooks, esq. of the 

New York Courier and Euquirer:— 

“But it is not ours to look torward through dark and 
shadowy faturity, to see the fabric of American liberty 
tossing on the waters of desolation! Let us not prophe- 
cy the gloom, nor foretell the tempest. Come they must 
—and, dismay, and peril, and destruction must come with 
them, It isan idle dream to attribute immutability and 
Cternity to the institutions of man. Wisdom may fore- 
Ssee—genius may direet—and valor may uphold—but 
sooner or Jater the voice of destiny goes forth, and they 
fall to ashes at itsawful sound. Let us enjoy the present, 
and hope for our posterity that the grey twilight which 
cometh from atar, may be slow in its approach to this 
land of freedom. 

“Look around, fellow citizens, and behold your pre- 
sent blessings! Behold y our immense dominions, sireich- 
ing from the Atiautic to the Pacific. Wehold the fertili- 
ty of your soil, the power of your arms, the mercase of 
your population; the peace, the happiness, the prosper 
} ty, which sparkle like sunlight all over our iand, Come- 
: pare the situation ot your country now wiih what it was 
lilty years ago, when its fields were wasted by war—its 
women fading with famine, and its sons with no reliance 
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utin God and their Own just cause, waging an uncertain 


icture, and exult—for never had any people higher cause 
or exultation. 
‘*This is a bright view—but there is a dark one to be 
exhibited, at which honor turns pale, and humanity shud- 
ders. To whom are you indebted for your freedom, 
and its concomiiant blessings? Where are your fathers— 
the founders of your nation—tne self devoted, the bold, 
the resolute, and high hearted’—What reward has been 
meted to their unexampled services? What honors have 
been rendered to their matchless worth? The gratitude 
of republics! the faith of republics! the honor of repub- 
lies! Alas—alas—are they indeed but shadows? or has 
the tardy justice so lately wrung from your unwilling rep- 
resentatives redeemed the character of the nation and 
buried the past in oblivion? Year after eng the grey 
headed fathers of the revolution, trembling with age, 
pale with penury, and broken in heart, appealedto your 
congress, not for charity, but for the payment of their 
claims. They trusted their country in her poverty—- 
they sought not for payment until she was rich and pros- 
perous. After long years of delay, provision was made 
for settling their claims, coupled, however, with condi- 
tions so insulting, that their hearts swelled with indig- 
nant sorrow as they complied. Yes, the soldier of the 
revolution was obliged to appear in open court, and ia 
the presence of the gaping throng, to swear that he was 
a pauper, in danger of becoming the tenant of a poor 
house, before he could receive the paltry pittance allot- 
ted to him by his country. And be it remembered, that 
this was in payment of as equitable a claim as ever man 
held against man. 
Can you wonder that some of them rejected with scorn 
the charity thus scornfully offered? It is about ten years 
since | sawone of these aged warriors, who had been a 
colonel in your army, apply to the judge of a county 
court for the pension allowed him by congress. He was 
told that he must go into court and swear that he was a 
pauper, before he eould receive it. Never shall [ forget 
the flashing of that old man’s eye—the angry extension 
of his arm—the deep swelling of his bosom. ‘*Never??? 
he exclaimed, in atone as firm as that which once led 
his followers to victory—‘never will I proclaim and re- 
cord my poverty. I reject the pension!” That was the 
spirit which grappled with the lion of England—that was 
the arm which hurled down the banner of St. George— 
that was the eye which never slept until the last vessel 
of our baflled foe was lost in the convexity of the ocean, 
and the earth of America was unpolluted by a hostile foot. 
In one month that old man was a corpse—he died of a 
broken heart! 

Shali L cite other instances? Shall I take you tothe 

rison house of Robert Morris—-the gaol of the gallant 

arton—the cold and desolate hut of St. Clair’ Can 
St. Clair and Morris leap from their graves to enjoy the 
long withheld and lately imparted justice of their coun- 
try? Go—open their sepulchres, and shower gold into 
their coffins, and call upon them to awake and learn that 
republics are grateful—and your answer will be still, the 
awful silence of death! Your gratitude comes too late! 


-_—— 





BRITISH AFFAIRS—STATE OF TRADE. 
House of commons, June 2, 

In reference to the stagnation of business, Mr. Pee? 
remarked— 

**There had been an over-production of several arti- 
cles. The bad harvest had a combined effect. The 
American tariff was another cause. He could not allow 
that government ought to attempt to meet this tariff by 
smuggling; but he believed that individuals would coun- 
teract it, and that America would find herself as much 
injured by her tariff,as England has been injured by her 
restrictive systema in the silk trade. The war inthe Le- 
vant, and the civil dissentions m South America, and the 
state of Portugal, had concurred to cause stagnation anid 
commercial distress. te thought, however, that the 
vesses would have better chance of success if she were 
lett to right herself. [he syste of factory labor, stead 
of manual labor, had produced great consequences; tor 
whep weaving was done by hand, m time of stagnation 
workmen could subsist upon their former savings, but 
this was not the case with machme iaborers, Machinery 
was often so expensive, that the proprietors would work 
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contest with the highest nation in Europe. Look on the 


at a ioss of ten per cent. rather than stop the machinery. 
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trymen, whose call he obeys in receiving the well earned 


and prenceet distinction the universe can bestow. 


the 
stable will soon be cleansed. 


Our distinguished friend and guest, governor Miller— 
His exaltation is aur pride, his administration firm, dig- 
nified and enlightened, sheds a Justre on those political 
in the 


rines he has so ably co-operated to establi 
councils of his country. 


Governor Miller replied to this toast in the following 


manner: . 


“(My fellow-citizens: In rising to reply to the toast 
you have just read, I feel embarrassed—not that I fear 
ied expectations of a speech will be disappointed, since 

_am certain you expect but tittle—but because under 
similar circumstances I am always embarrassed. I never 
got into a passion without afterwards feeling somewhat 
I never addressed a convivial board with- 
Under the influence of passion 
one is likely to do foolish things; and he who rises to 
speak under excitement, not knowing what to say, is 
I should despise my- 
selt if, when an intentional insult were offered, it was not 
I would reproach mysel! likewise, if 
suffered judgment by de- 
fault, and refused to plead, lest I might say something 
“I ought not,” or omit to say something ‘1 ought.” 
I do not go for rea- 
son always. I like now and then a little instinet—nature’s 


self mortified. 
out the same feelings. 


more likely to say foolish things. 


resented by me. 
toan unmerited compliment 


Impudence is sometimes a virtue. 


Jicense to do wrong. 

Had you confined your compliment to the office I have 
the honor to fill, I should have considered myself as shar- 
ing with you the respect due to yourselves. 1 trust the 
day is far off when the people of this state will not con- 
sider their own character and consequence involved in 
their own appointments. 

In conformity with your known devotion to state rights, 


{ had reason to ex pect a formal notice of your own chief 


magistrate, but nothing save a sense of your unvary ing 
friendship could have ‘led to the anticipation of such a 
favorable assumption of my official correctness. 
here the personal affair commences. 
proof that you do not intend to condemn me by “faint 
praise.”” The maxim ‘‘save me from my friends” can- 
not apply to you. To the district of Sumter, to the 
high hills of Santee—that classic ground, distinguished 
for its chivalry and hospitality, one of the fairest por- 
tions of the universe, whose inhabitants haye stood by 
me in six troubles, and in the seventh have not deserted 


It is 
You have given me 


Such an offering as I have I give you—the grateful liba- 
tion of a heart touched by your kindness. 

Without intending to delay by a recurrence to the va- 

rious topics referred to as the basis of your approbation, 
you will excuse me for asingle moment, as prelimina- 
ry to the sentiment I propose to offer you, in adverting 
to the great distress under which whole communities are 
now laboring, owing, as we have said, to the assertion of 
a power not warranted by the constitution, 
t. Ifthe ruinous measures lately adopted by congress 
have curtailed your profits, and diminished your estates, 
you have the consolation that you suffer not alone. It is 
said the people from the west have done a ruinous busi- 
ness in the live stock trade; and every newspaper is filled 
with the disasters of the manufacturers. How far the 
opposition of this systern in the south has had the effect 
to superinduce this state of things, we cannot exactly 
tell. One thing we all know—since the passage of the 
tariff, this district, the second market in our state, has 
been almost entirely shut to the drovers—whether 
through poverty or perverseness, is not now important 
to discuss. 

The western traders who came to this state last win- 
ter, seemed to have been surprized that their trade was 
cut off. That ill wii) and bickerings should have been 
the immediate result of a sudden check to the west ot 
southern cash, was to have been expected, but they cer- 
tainly had no right to complain, particularly the Ken- 
tuckians, from whom we principally derived our stock. 

If their representatives totally disregarded their mterest, 
how they could expect their customers here to ct 
otherwise than they have done’ If that staple be de- 


tments—They have our confidence; 
work of reform has commenced; the Augean 


ey 
el 


stroyed which makes it the interest of the planter to buy 
his mules, he must raise his own. Restriction of for. 
eign commerce operates as a necessary restriction of the 
commerce of both south and west. 

If the horse, mule, and hog-drovers and their patrons 
at home, have not influence enough to elect one membe; 
to congress who will sustain their interest, they must 
content themselves with being the seape goats of the 
‘‘American system;”? they must rest under the lash 0° 
their neighbors. It is presuming too much on us, if they 
suppose we will buy Kentucky stock for ¢ » Ken- 
tucky bagging on compulsion. If hemp and whiskey 
strangle the interest of the drovers, it is none of our 
fault. Let them set their shoulders to the wheel, and 
reform their own representation. Let their interest be 
heard on the floor of congress. Our commercial inte- 
rest will soon then be resumed upon equal and recipro- 
cal terms. Then we will give credit to the drovers for 
their opposition to the tariff, both at home and abroad. 

So tar from any national antipathy existing between 
Kentucky and South Carolina, I believe the very best 
feelings are cherished by us. Their frankness of char- 
acter, their bold and generous sentiments, attach us to 
them. Their refusal to confirm the treaty by which 
their birth rights were sold fora mess of political por- 
ridge, is evidence of the extent of sound principle in 
Kentucky. 

Whatever the people of Ohio may think of the politi- 
cal opinions of the late president and his cabinet, the 
Kentuckians, that brave and generous people, will not 
avow that ‘fall governments have the right and ought to 
tax one portion of its people for the benefit of another 

ortion.”” The expression of this opinion proves that 
Mr. Adams does nut understand the theory of our go- 
vernment. 

I had too high a sense of Kentuckian magnanimity to 
believe they could sustain the tariff with such a motive. 
There is something so much at war with all honor and 
honesty in this political dogma, that the friends of free 
trade are obliged to the author for its avowal. We trust 
all who have, as they believed, been undetected rogues 
heretofore, will, when informed on by an accomplice, at 


| least for ayypearance, if not from principle, quit the felo- 


nious trade, 

We pay our taxes for our benefit. When it comes to 
the bald proposition, undisguised by hypocritical patrio- 
tism, that the south must pay a tax not for their own bene- 
fit, but for the west or north, the union cannot and ought 
not to survive its affirmative assertion. 

It seems the distress of the times is not confined to the 
planter and drover; the manufacturer is overwhelmed 
with ruin. 

Upon the passage of the tariff all New-England teemed 
with expectation. Men, women, and children were 
to fatten upon southern labor and southern industry. It 
required but little skill to predict utter ruin to some por- 
tions of country from this system. Ifthe New Enlgand 
or middle states could prevent emigration, excess of pop- 
ulation might give some hopes of success to manufactur- 
ing, not otherwise. 

As it is, there never was a more fatal delusion than this 
South Tux Scheme. Should the tariff break down our 
great staple, we have still a conservative principle. 
Events prove the truth of the position that slave labor 
can sweep free labor from the field of competition from 
cambrie and needles, to blankets and cannon. We hear 
no wailing jeremands from our friend and distinguish- 
ed fellow citizen gen. Williams; his factory is in success- 
ful operation; without reasoning from cause to effect or 
maintaining at length the truth of the maxim, ‘*Honesty 
is the best policy.”” I give— 

‘‘The manufacturers”’-—- We feel a sympathy for their 
distress, and so we do for Rowland Stephenson. 

South Carolina~-She has made her last immolation to 
the altar of the union—she cannot, nor will not sacrifice 


| even there those rights which this day has hallowed, 





GEORGIA AND THE CHEROKEES. 
From the Cherokee Phenix. 
Ockileokee, C. N. 2d July, 1829. 
Mr. Boudinot: 
Srr:—The last number of the Cherokee Pheenix con- 





tains the following news to its readers taken from the 
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Pathe western wilds. It is true indeed, I have seen with 


Whave always retained, is madmussable, and that the U. 
opStates never guaranteed the same to us in our treaties. 

But I know this also, that the executive of the United 
* tice according to law, but the language of commissioners, 


another. A nation talks toa nation. How inconsistent 
to say, we have for these 46 years treated with you, in 


'» drums, and trumpets, and cannon, to demolish and lay 
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‘Georgia Journal; “The Cherokees are making ex- 
ensive arrangements to go west of the Mississippi. 
The whole the Hicks family are going. Charles 
Hicks, it will be remembered, was, previous to his death, 
he head chief, or king of the nation,” &c. 

Asa brother of the head chief mentioned, and being 
one of the **whole of the Hicks family,’’ stated to be in 
readiness to depart from this nation to the west, I pro- 
nounce the above paragraph in regard to me, my sons, 
George, Eli, Jay, and William Hicks, to be a gross 
slander. My brother is mentioned, in the Georgia pa- 

rs, as having filled his situation as chiet, “with great 
lignity, and credit.” How was this passing compliment, 
which is given by Georgia editors, after his death, earned 
and achieved among his people? {[t was by his firm ad- 
herence to hiscountry, and in the exercise of indefatiga- 
ble perseverance to instruct his people in civil polity, 
nd to open their hearts to receive Christain principles. 

My Great Father above has entrusted to my charge a 
large family of children, who are the objects of my pray- 
rs, and whom it is my wish to raise ‘tin the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” Hitherto Ihave had en- 
ecouragement to hope, that my labor has not been in vain, 
and it would be now the proof of folly to suppose me 
apable of deserting the cause of my country, and its 
Christain and civil lights for those of savage and pagan 
habits, to which my younger children would be liable in 





paina new doctrine advanced by major Eaton, now sec- 
retary of war, that our right to government, which we 


States, at this time, have not spoken as arbiters of jus- 


in earnest negotiation for land. When treaties or com- 
pacts are concluded, it is done by one sovereign with 


our treaty making capacity, as granted us by the United 
States’ constitution, not as anation, but as subjects of 
Georgia. Sir, you have not allowed Georgia in your 
constitution, (I am addressing the U. S.) to declare war 
against the Cherokee nation. How then do you sup- 
port the doctrine she has a right to subject us to her laws? 
By power. Is that your answer while your obligations 
by oath are recorded on your statutes and known in heav- 
en? Iam still here, I have not yet heard the sound of 


waste my house or the lives of my kindred; when I dis- 
cover the exercise of these powers, then it will be the 
time to hide my dear charge from the effects of that force 
they had been taught to respect as their protection. I 
am, sir, respectfully, WILLIAM HICKS, sen. 


_ THE SOLDIERS OF ‘THE REVOLUTION. 
Extract from an oration delivered at Greenbush, New 

York, July 4, 1829, by James G. Brooks, esq. of the 

New York Courier and Eaquirer:— 

; “But it is not ours to look torward through dark and 
shadowy faturity, to see the fabric of American liberty 
tossing on the waters of desolation! Let us not prophe- 
cy the gloom, nor foretell the tempest. Come they must 
—and, dismay, and peril, and destruction must come with 
them, It isan idle dream to attribute immutability and 
Cternity to the institutions of man. Wisdom may fore- 
see—genius may direct—and valor may uphold—but 
sooner or later the voice of destiny goes forth, and they 
fall to ashes at itsawful sound. Let us enjoy the present, 
and hope for our posterity that the grey twilight which 
cometh from atar, may be slow in its approach to this 
land of freedom. 

“Look around, fellow citizens, and behold your pre- 
Sent blessings! Behold your immense doiminions, stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Behold the tertiii- 
ty of your soil, the power oO} your arms, the merease of 
your population; the peace, the happimess, the prosper 
ty, which sparkle like sunlight ail over our iand. Come- 
od the situation of your country now wiih what it was 
uty years ago, when its fields were wasted by war—its 
women fading with famine, and its sons with no reliance 
utin God and their own just cause, Waging an uncertain 





icture, and exult—for never had any people higher cause 
or exultation. 

‘“‘This is a bright view—but there is a dark one to be 
exhibited, at which honor turns pale, and humanity shud- 
ders. To whom are you indebted for your freedom, 
and its concomicant blessings? Where are your fathers— 
the founders of your nation—tne self devoted, the bold, 
the resolute, and high hearted ?’—What reward has been 
meted to their unexampled services? What honors have 
been rendered to their matchless worth? The — 
of republics! the faith of republics! the honor of repub- 
lies! Alas—alas—are they indeed but shadows? or has 
the tardy justice so lately wrung from your unwilling rep- 
resentatives redeemed the character of the nation and 
buried the past in oblivion? Year after org the grey 
headed fathers of the revolution, trembling with age, 
pale with penury, and broken in heart, appealedto your 
congress, not for charity, but for the payment of their 
claims. They trusted their country in her poverty— 
they sought not for payment until she was rich and pros- 
perous. After long years of delay, provision was made 
for settling their claims, coupled, however, with condi- 
tions so insulting, that their hearts swelled with indig- 
nant sorrow as they complied. Yes, the soldier of the 
revolution was obliged to appear in open court, and in 
the presence of the gaping throng, to swear that he was 
a pauper, in danger of becoming the tenant of a poor 
house, before he could receive the paltry pittance allot- 
ted to him by his country. And be it remembered, that 
this was in payment of as equitable a claim as ever man 
held against man. 

Can you wonder that some of them rejected with scorn 
the charity thus scornfully offered? It 1s about ten years 
since | sawone of these aged warriors, who had been a 
colonel in your army, apply to the judge of a county 
court for the pension allowed him by congress. He was 
told that he must go into court and swear that he wasa 
pauper, before he eould receive it. Never shall [ forget 
the flashing of that old man’s eye~—the angry extension 
of his arm—the deep swelling of his bosom. ‘*Never?”’ 
he exclaimed, in atone as firm as that which once led 
his followers to victory—‘never will I proclaim and re- 
cord my poverty. I reject the pension!” That was the 
spirit which grappled with the lion of England—that was 
the arm which hurled down the banner of St. George— 
that was the eye whieh never slept until the last vessel 
of our bafiled foe was lost in the convexity of the ocean, 
and the earth of America was unpolluted by a hostile foot. 
In one month that old man was a corpse—he died of a 
broken heart! 

Shali { cite other instances? Shall I take you tothe 

rison house of Robert Morris—-the gaol of the gallant 
Barton—the cold and desolate hut of St. Clair’? Can 
St. Clair and Morris leap from their graves to enjoy the 
long withheld and lately imparted justice of their coun- 
try? Go—open their sepulchres, and shower gold into 
their coffins, and call upon them to awake and learn that 
republics are gratetul—and your answer will be still, the 
awful silence ot death! Your gratitude comes too late! 

BRITISH AFFAIRS—STATE OF TRADE. 
House of commons, June 2, 

in reference to the stagnation of business, Mr. Peel 
remarked— 

*«There had been an over-production of several arti- 
cles. The bad harvest had a combined effect. The 
American tariff was another cause. He could not allow 
that government ought to attempt to meet this tariff by 
smuggling; but he believed that individuals would coun- 
teract it, and that America would find herself as much 
injured by her tariff, as England has been injured by her 
restrictive systema in the silk wade. The war in the Le- 
vant, and the civil dissentions m South America, and the 
State of Portugal, had concurred to cause stagnation and 
commercial distress. He thought, however, that the 
vesse, would have better chance of success if she were 
left io right herselt. [he system of factory labor, mstead 
ot manual labor, had produced great consequences; tor 
whep weaving was done by hand, m time of stagnation 
workmen could subsist upon ther former savings, but 
this was not the case with machine laborers, Machinery 
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contest with the highest nation in Europe. Look on the 








was often so expensive, that the proprictors would work 
| at a ioss of ten per cent. rather than stop the machinery. 
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He did not think that enough had been attributed to the 


improvement of machinery. For the last ten years at 
Manchester, machmery hadimproved in powers of pro- 
duction in the ratio of 10 per cent. per annum, Dew 
rsons had attributed enough to the importation of la- 
fromlreland <A greater number of lrish labor- 
ers in the manulacturing districts were out of employ than 
le couid imagine, and the magistrates relieved them 
rather than pass them to their parishes, reflecting that 
as they has! contributed to the prosperity of the places, 
they had a right to relief when in distress. Where the 
passage was so low, and this country possessed the ad- 
vantage of a legal provision for the poor, it was impossi- 
ble to check the influx of the Irish laborers, and this fact 
would suggest important alterations in the state of the 
law. ([Hear, hear.] He ‘elt convinced that any altera- 
tions with respect to the value of the currency would be 
attended with the greatest evils to every ciass.”’ 

Mr. A. Baring said—‘*He would allow that the fluc- 
tuations of profit and loss, of good and bad years, was 
the nature of mercantile business. It was a fallacy to 
suppose that the fluctuations of trade could be aceount- 
ed for; they occurred without any outward or visible 
sign, and defied the philosupher to deteet the cause. 
Stagnation was not peculiar to this country; for Lyons, 
Rouen, and the whole manulacturing districts of the 
Seine, were equally distressed with England. He was 
sorry to hear the distresses attributed to so many differ- 
ent causes, but he was firmly of opinion that a steadi- 
ness of the value of money was ofall things mosi desira- 
ble, nor could a government witer the standard of the 
currency without the most gross violation of justice.” 
‘‘A more conspicuous cause of the state of our trade 
was the tariff of the United States. No person could 
doubt but that the first effect of the tariff was to increase 
the demand of that country for our commodities, and 
ultimately to dimimish it. The merchants, afraid of 
wanting supplies which they would not be able to pro- 
cure after the tariff came into operation, sent over large 
orders to this country. Lo the year immediately prior 
to the tariff coming mto operation the amount of our ex- 
ports to America was upwards of £16 000,000, while the 
exports of the previous year were only £8,200,000. 
These large exports were followed by a total cessation of 
our ordinary trade. He was glad to hear the right hon. 

ntiemen refer to the other states of America—the 
former Spanish colonies which were now the seats of 
civil war and confusion. It was very unfortunate that 
such was their condition; any effort of ours, short of direct 
interference, which could put an end to that state of con- 
fusion, would be a great benefit to this country. The 
population of the United States was now becoming ra- 
ther crowded, and the people were setiing up manulac- 
tures for themselves. lt was, therefore, the duty of this 
country to seek for consumers elsewhere. Ii the mother 
country could by any means be brought to terms with 
her colonies, it would be the greatest possible advantage 
tous. He looked to the increase of trade which, he be- 
Neved, would ensue from opening the trade to the East 
Indies. He alluded to the great trade which already ex- 
isted with that disgraced colony, Australasia, in which, 
while we had only thought of get.mg rid of a vicious 
population, we had raised up a body of consumers, He 
fooked to the increase of consumers, and to the gradual, 
extension of our trade, as the principal means of reliev- 
ing our distress,” 





MR. OPCONNELL, 
It will appear from the tollowimg sketch, that the eman- 
cipation of the Catholies of Ireland, is regarded as only 

a first step in the projects of Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. O'Connell made a very animated speech on the 
4th June, to the Aggregate Dublin meeting. We shall 
quote one passage. 

‘The Irish want an advocate who can feel that he is 
leading his own cause, [hear, hear!) Is the situation of 
he people of Lreland atthe present moment such as it 

ought to be? No, (hear!) They should have a poor 


rate to be levied off the property of the absentees, | hear! | 


and cheers.}—Who is there that thinks [ would rob 
the poor of Lreland? [hear, hear!] [ would mdeed rob 
them by being the advocate of a just poor rate. |hear, 
and cheers.| Much more yet remains to be done for 











arene A ty Noting mate me pe 
. 4 Say, do 
you wish to see Lreland as she ought to be—do you wish 
to see a resident parliament in Dublin, [loud cheering? 

{ tell you the parliament of England is incompetent’ td 
legislate for this country; they have too much business of 
thew own to do, and the fact is, that to the parliament 
being situated in London we are to attribute the impover- 
ishment and degradation which is justly attributable to 
absenteeism. We have had a parliament in Ireland be. 
‘ore now. f hope I may be allowed to say that I haye 
already made one great step towards attaining the libert 

of Ireland; let the actestanar of Ireland now join me, and 
we shall have our parliament again—[cheers. ]—I wish 
it to be distinctly understood that as Catholics we shall 
not seek for a repeal of the union—it would not become 
usto do so; for now, for the first time, have the Catho. 
lies experienced the slightest benefit from that union, 
But here is one Catholic who, it a Protestant will join 
him for the purpose, will struggle tor the repeal of ‘that 
measure. If the Protestants of Ireland will join with 
the Catholics we may achieve a bloodless and glorious 
revolution like that of 1782, {cheers.] The names of 
Grattan and Curran have been deserved!y inscribed upon 
the pedestal of publi liberty, and it will be our endea 
vor upon that pedestal to scratch our names. [continu- 
ed cheering.}] Ll am thoroughly convinced that it is ab- 
solutely necessary for the benefit of England herself that 
the union should be repealed, [hear!; How are 650 
men to be brought together to agree upon any subject? 
The thing could never be accomplished if there were 
not a certain inducement—a kind of oil of Rhodium to 
attractthem, [t requires a ministerial Sampson to catch 
the toxes, and tie together the rats of parliament.” 








ea 





As many of our readers tee! an interest in the proceed. 
ings ol Mr. O’Conneil, and, indeed, at this time he fills 
a mostimportant place in society, we add the tollowing— 

he Dublin Evening Post says, that on Sunday the 
8th of June, Mr. O’Connell left Dublin for Ennis; and as 
he proceeded through the intervening ‘owns was follow- 
ed, met and greeted by thousands anxious for his success, 
The whole population of the country in some places 
seemed to be out, bearing green branches in their hands, 
so that the road had almost the appearance of a continu. 
ed grove. At the towns where he arrived in the night 
the windows were illuminated. At Limerick they drew 
up a lofty tree betore the door of his hotel, in the top ol 
which several musicians played national airs. ‘The peo- 
ple in the mean time gathered about the hotel, and when 
Mr. O’Connell was ready to set out again, there were 
about 40,000 persons collected in the streets. As the 
procession moved on it increased to such a degree that 
the journalists do not pretend to estimate its numbers. 
At the Ennis side of Cratloe woud, O’Connell made a 
short barangue to the people, reminding them that at 
that spot he first addressed them on the first election. 
He made the multitude another speech at Six Mile 
Bridge, accusing sir Edward O’Brien, who has too sons 
in parliament—one representing the county, and the oth- 
er the borough of Ennis, of having broken his promise 
to support O’Connell’s right to sit in parliament. For 
this he said sir Edward’s son would soon walk out of the 
county, and that when he got into parliament he would 
drag betore the country the monopoly and corruption the 
borough represented by the other son, ‘Ihis declaration 
wis tollowed by tremendous cheering. 

‘The multitude now became so dense that O’Connell’s 
carriage could only move at the rate ofa mile an hour, 
and it was ne«r one o’clock on Tuesday morning before 
he reached Ennis. Here he again harangued the people, 
observing that he had addressed them five mes the day 
before and four times already on that day—that he was, 
therefore, exhausied in body, but that his spirit and his 
resolution to serve them were inexhaustible. He said 
Wellingion and Peel had done to him and to his fellow 
citizens gross, palpable and paltry injustice when he force 
ed upon them the measure of emancipation, He was 
sure, he suid, that the electors would not give those mea 
an opportunity of repeating the myustice Lowards them. 
(As Mr. O’Conneli saul this, cries were heard of, no, 
no—we will return you.) Mr. O'Connell proceeded to 
complain of the taking away of the forty shilling franchise, 
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—— % 
and said that he was sure they would give him an oppor- 


The court then took time to deliberate on the motion, 


tunity of —— that franchise restored. —He said that he| and the court adjourned. 


ised them religions freedom and had procured 
nape eo They were now free, and the Brunswickers, 


July 24th. At the opening of the court judge Cranch 


stated that the court proposed to give some instructions 


who would turn up the whites of their eyes while they | to the jury, similar in substance to those which Mr. Key 


ut their hands slily into the pockets of the Catholics, and 


had prayed for, but put into a more formal shape. He 


‘who would discount God Almighty for the ready money, then read them to the counsel as follows: 


olonger their masters. The Brunswick clubs of 
Dublin had sont down poor Bumbo and his landealf bro- 
ther to disfranchise the brave freeholders, and crooked 
eyed F itzgerald was on their side. He called on the 
try of Clare to separate themselves from the Dublin 
Frcodhounds and join what was intended for the good of 
the people. He inquired what good any member had 
ever done in parliament for the county of Clare, except 
to get places for his relations, and he promised that he 
would not be six months in parliament before all their op- 
pressions would be done away. Alter several other ob- 
servations of similar purport, he promised the people to 
address them again the next day, and assured them that 
they should hear from him often through the newspapers 
and otherwise. 





**The court being of opimion that the offenee charged 
in this indictment is not charged as an offici.i offence on- 
ly, but is an offence at common law, whether committed 
by official means, or not, or whether committed by col- 
our of office or not, the question whether this court hasju- 
risdiction of an offence consisting exclusively of official 
misconduct of an officer of the government of the United 
States, does not necessarily arise in this cause, and is not 
intended now to be decided by the court. But the court 
is of opinion that ithas jurisdiction of any common law 
offence committed in this county by an officer of the 
overnment of the United States, of which it would have 
jurisdiction if committed by a person not an officer of 
the government of the United States, although such of 
fence should have been committed by such officer of the 


government of the Uuited States by means consisting in 
part of acts done by virtue of, or by colour of, his of- 


INDIANA. lal 


Table showing the quantity of United States’ land in the 
state of Ind ne) 
The whole number of acres within the lim- 
its of the state of Indiana, to which the In- 








dian title has been extinguished 17,124,037 
The whole number of acres to which the In- 
dian title has not been extinguished 5,355,652 
22,459,609 
Disposed of as follows: 
Allowed to private claims 277 ,274 
Donation to Canadian volunteers 64,640 
Given to the state of Indiana and in- 
dividuals prior to 1828 48,640 
Do.todo, by sct of March,1827 384,000 
Do. to do. by actot congress, for 
schools, being one thirty-sixth part 
of the whole land to which the 
Indian title is extinguished 475,668 
Sales made to the 30th June, 1828 3,542,520 
Saline reservations 23,040 


To which the Indian title has not 

been extinguished 5,335,652 
Balance of land in Indiana remaining 

unsold on the 30th June, 1828 12,308,455 
22, 459,669 





CASE OF TOBIAS WATKINS. 

On the 23d July the pannel of jurymen being comple- 
ted, as by the list given in our last— 
After some conversation between the counsel for the 
United States and the bench, on the subject of Samuel 
Stettinius, who was sworn a juror, and afterwards declar- 
ed that he had made up his mind on the subject of the 
former indictment, the court decided that they could 
not discharge him on that account, nor could he be chal- 
lenged for that reason 
It was urged by the counsel for the United States, that 
this circumstance might hereafter be urged as ground for 
a new trial, and Mr. Key submitted a written statement 
to the court on the subject. 


‘The trial on the indictment charging Dr. Watkins 
with fraudulently obtaining 300 dollars of the money of 
the United States, was then commenced. 

A number of witnesses being examined— 

Mr. Key, on behalf of the United States, submitted 
4 motion to the court to instruct the jury to the effect that 
whether the letter and draft were written and drawn by 
T. Watkins or by T. Watkins as fourth auditor, in what- 
ever character he drew the drafts and obtained the mo- 
ney, if they found that he had obtained the money, not 
for the public service, but for his own private use, they 
must find hiro guilty. 


At the suggestion of the court, Mr. Key amended the 
nstruction by adding the words ‘‘and if they find the other 


Upon the motion of the counsel for the United States, 


ana, and the manner of its appropriation. | the court instructed the jury as follows: 


Tha: if the jury should be satisfied by the evidence in 
this cause, that the letter and draft m this indictment set 
forth were respectively written and drawn by the deten- 
dant, in manner and form, at the time and place, and 
with the intent therein set torth, either in his private ca- 
pacity, or in his public capacity as fourth auditor of the 
treasury department of the United States, ostensibly far 


the public service of the United States, but fraudalently 


for his own private use and benefit, with intent to defraud 
the United States of the sum of money in the said draft 
mentioned; and that the said J, K. Paulding, the navy 
agent named in the said indictment, was thereby deceived 
and induced to believe that the said letter and draft were 
respectively written and drawn by the defendant for the 
public service of the United States, and in consequence 
of bein, so deceived and induced to believe, did pay the 
said dratt out of tine moneys of the United States then 
in his hands—and that the defendant received the money 
for the said draft as stated in the said indictment, and that 
all the other tacts stated in the said indictment are true 
as therein stated, and that the defendant did thereby de- 
fraud the United States of the said sum of $300 in the 
said <iraits mentioned, 

Ihen they ought to find the defendant guilty upon this 
indictment.” 

Mr. Coxe, underthe circumstances in which he was 
placed alone in the defence* and tearful lest by any act 
he should commit the interests of his client, declined giv- 
ing any assent to the course which the court might choose 
to take, in relation to these instructions. 

the court then submitted the instructions tothe jary. 


Messrs. Coxe and Swann then addressed the jury at 
considerable length. 

At a quarter of an hour before 12 o’clock, the jury re- 
ured, an. afterthey had remained out of court nearly 
three hours, a suggestion was made by Mr. Swann, that 
the jury might give m their verdict this morning, being 
permitted to separate after they should have agreed. 

Mr. Coxe objected to the separation of the jury until 
the verdict should have been received and recorded by 
the court. 

The judges then lett the court, desiring that whenever 
the jury should come into court, they should be sent for 
to thew chainbers, where they would remain for the pure 
pose of being in readiness to recive the verdict. 


The court continued in session until after six o’elock, 
when finding ther: was no probability of a verdict bei 
returned last night, they adjourned until 10 o’clock this 
morning. 

The jury were of course locked up for the night. 


July 25. At 10 o’clock, the jury made a written ape 
plication to be brought into court, which was ordered— 














cts, as charged in the indictment.” 


* Mr. Jones heing necessarily absent at Annapolis. 


me 
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Pe being asked by the court ifthey had agreed on their 
verdict, 

Mr. Beverly replied that they could not agree. 

They were then ordered to return to their room. 

Mr. Beverly then said, “‘I am instructed further to say, 
that there is no probability that we shal! agree. ” 

The court then enquired if the counsel would consent 
that the jury should be discharged. 

The counsel for the United States expressed their 
consent. 

Mr. Coxe said that the court were as competent to dis- 
charge the jury without consent of counsel as with it. 
Whenever the court required his consent to a measure 
which it was as competent for them to effect without, he 
could not consider his consent as of moment. 

Previous to the adjournment of the court, on Saturday 
evening, the court finding there was no probability that 
a verdict would be agreed on, called in the jury, between 
six and seven o’clock, and discharged them from fur- 
ther attendance in this case. They had been out up- 
wards of thirty hours. 


Monday, July 27. The opinion of the court, on the 
cross motions of the counsel for the United States, for 
avenire facias de novo, in the case of the 750 dollar indict- 
ment against Dr, Watkins, and of the counsel for the de- 
fendant, that the verdict returned by the jury should be 
entered asa verdict of acquittal, will be found in the 

receding pages. The court considering the verdict as 
eing an imperfect findmg, awarded avenire facias de 
m0v0. 

After the opinion of the court had been pronounced, 

Mr. Coxe wished the court to take some order respect- 
ing a new trial. The accused was ready for trial, aod 
desired that no delay should take place, but that he 
— be informed when he would be put on his trial. 

ome conversation subsequently took place, when it 
was agreed that the venire should be returned instanter, 
and the trial be proceeded in to-morrow. 


Tuesday, July 28. ‘There were no further steps 
taken by the court, in regard to the prosecution of Dr. 
Watkins—it awaiting, probably, the decision of the grand 
jury, on certain new indictments which it is understood 
were sent up to the jury yesterday by the counsel tor 
the United States. ‘These indictments, it is believed, re- 
late to allegations embraced in former bills before the 
jury, which were either ignored by them, or quashed 
by the court. The jurv, we understand, came to no de- 
cision on these fresh indictments, and about 2 o’clock 
were adjourned over until to-morrow. © 


July 29. The circuit court remained in session seve- 
ral hours, awaiting the decision of the grand jury on the 
tresh indictments against Dr. Watkins sent up by the 
United States’ counsel the day before. At two o’clock 
the grand jury came into court witha true bill im the 
2,000 dollar case, wherein the money was drawn from 
Mr. Harris, navy agent at Boston. This is one of the 
cases in which the indictment first found was some week 
ago quashed by the court, and the present bill is intend- 
ed to supply the defects which proved fatal to its prede- 
cessor. if no exception be taken to it by the defendant’s 
— we presume they will goto trial on it immedi- 
ately. 

Another, and only one other, indictment agai.s. T 
Watkins was before the grand jury this day. ‘his was 
an indictment for teiony, under the statute, for having, 
as was charged, teloniously altered certam accounts (the 
abstract of Mr: Harris, ) rendered to tis othee for settic 
ment, with inteut to defraud the United States. T! 


iS 


indictment was negatived by the grand jury, and retern- | 


ed “‘ignoramus, ”’ 

One or more additional indictments are understood to 
be prepared by the United States’ counsel against the 
prisoner, in cases heretofore unsuccessfully presented, 
and will probably be sent up to the grand jury at its next 
sitting, which wil) be on Friday. —JVaé. Intel. 


BC} Having in our last published Dr. Watkins’ letter 
to Mr. Southard, justice requires that we should also in- 
sert the reply. 

Philadelphia, 1st May, 1829. 

Srk: Your letter to me, without signature, dated at 
this place, en this day, was received by me at the post 


. (awarded, 


‘after the words $750. 


ree 
tr, 


office this morning. It enclosed the statement date, 
Boston, 27th April, 1829, which you inform me was aq. 
dressed to Mr. Harris, ~~ agent at Boston, and force; 
from you at that place. have read both your lette 
and that statement with care, but cannot comply with, 
your request to confirm the statement. Iam not abje 
to gather from it with any certainty what the allegation; 
against you are; nor does my recollection serve me to 
give any satisfactory answer. Whenever I shall be a¢. 
curately informed of the charges which are made, [ wil] 
promptly and cheerfully answer upon every point, ac. 
cording tothe truth and my recollection. Anv othe; 
answer you would neither ask nor expect me to give. | 
have only to add, that I sincerely hope a full investigs. 
tion will prove that you are free from just censure. | 

am yours, &c. Samui. L. Souruarp, 

Tobias Watkins, esq. 
Creuit court of the United States at Washington. 
Menday, July 27, 1829, 
Unitrep Staves vs. Tospias WatTKINs. 


Judge Cranch delivered the opinion of the court, a 
follows: 


The jury in this cause, after having been out some time, 
returned with the following verdict: —‘*The jurors in the 
case of the U. States vs. Tobias Watkins, find him guilty 
ot obtaining $750 in his official capacity, and of applying 
the same to his own private use.” The defendant’s coun. 
sel insisted that the verdict should be received and re. 
corded, but the counsel of the U. States objected on the 
ground that the verdict was imperfect. The court de- 
sired the jury to retire while the court should consider 
whether it was such a verdict as they could receive. Al: 
ter deliberation the court sent for the jury and informed 
them that the court had doubts whether they could, upon 
the verdict which the jury had offered to return, give 4 
final judgment either for or against the defendant, be- 
cause the jury had not found whether tl:e money was re- 
ceived by the defendant with a fraudulent intent, no: 
whether the money received was the money of the Unit- 
ed States—and that, if they wished to retire and recon- 
sider their verdict in those particulars, the court woul 
permit them to dose. Whereupon the jury retired, 
and soon after returned with the same verdict with the ad- 
dition of the words “of the money of the United States,” 
This verdict was then received 
by the court and recorded without objection; and the jary 
was discharged. 

The counsel for the United States have moved for: 
venire facias de novo—and the counsel for the defend- 
ant have moved the court to enter judgment for the de- 
fendant. 

ist. The first question upon these motions is, whetliet 
the verdict is not so imperfect that the court cannot en- 
ter up any judgment whatever upon it. 

2d. If any judgment can be rendered upon this verdict, 
what shall it be? 

3d. ff the court cannot render a judgment upon it, can 
they order a venire de nove? 

‘The counsel for the United States contend that the 
verdict is so imperiect that no judgment can be given 
upon it—and that a venire facias de novo ought to be 
The counsel for the defendant contend that 
enough is found by the jury to enable the court to render 
judgment for the defendant. It is contended by the de- 
telidant’?s counsel— 

1. That by the constitution of the United States, the 
defendant is not to be put in jeopardy twice. 

2. That this verdict, having been received by the court 
and recorded, must be treated by the court as a verdict 
of conviction or acquittal: otherwise the court would not 
have received it, but kept the jury together until they 
had given such a verdict. 

3. ‘hat the jury, by finding some of the material 
facts charged in the indictment, and being silent as to the 
others, must be considered as having found a verdict for 
the defendant upon the latter; and that as they have not 
found affirmatively all the facts which were necessary ‘° 
convict the defendant, he must be acquitted. 

1. The 5th amendment of the constitution lias thes¢ 
words: “Nor shall any person be subject, for the same 














offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of his life or limb 
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| out deciding whether this clause of the constitu- 
dal t sppliestie ton cases of misdemeanor, in which there 
can be no j y of life or limb, it may be sufficient to 
say, that if this verdict be so imperfect that no judgment 
can be given upon it, then it must be considered as no 
verdict; and if the jury has been discharged without a 
verdict, the defendant has been in no jeopardy; and if it 
be such a verdict as will enable the court to give a judg- 
ment upon it, the court will proceed to give the judg- 
ment, and will not award a venire de novo. 

2. The second objection is, that the court has received 
and recorded the verdict, and must therefore, consider it 
asa verdict of conviction or acquittal; for it must either 
be a verdict of conviction or acquittal, or it must be no 
verdict; if it had been no verdict the court would have 
kept the jury together until they had found one. ‘Bat” 
{tis said that “‘after it has been deliberately accepted 
and recorded asa verdict, it must be conclusive some 
way,”—and in the language of one of the counsel for the 
defendant, “there is a complete estoppel against saying 
there is ne verdict.” 

The answer to this is, that the verdict, such as it was, 
was received and recorded without objection, by the de- 
fendant or his counsel. 

But no case can be found in which the court was es- 
to by the receipt and recording of the verdict, from 
saying that the verdict was so imperfect as not to justify 


a judgment. : 

3. But, thirdly, it is contended that the jury, by find- 
ing some of the material facts charged in the indictment, 
have in effect, found for the defendant as to all the rest. 

It is said that verdicts are of three kinds, general, 
partial and special. That this is not a general nor a 
special verdict; but it is a partial verdict, inasmuch as it 

nds only a part of the facts charged in the indictment. 

Chitty, it is true, (vol. 1, p. 636, Crim. Law.) di- 
vides verdicts into those three classes, and defines them 
thus: **The verdict thus given is either generai to the 
whole of the cha o eae as to a part of it—or 
special, where the facts of the case alone are found and 
the legalinference is referred to the judges.” 

But it may well be doubted whether a verdict which 
finds only one or two out of many facts which are all ne- 
cessary to constitute the offence, and saying nothing of 
the residue, is such a partial verdict as is intended to be 
described by Mr. Chitty. The examples which he 
gives are all of a different character. They all find the de- 
fendant guilty of part of the charge, and expressly ac- 
quit him of the residue. Thus he says, (2 page 637) 
under the head of ‘‘partial verdict,” ‘the jury may ac- 
quit the defendant of a part, and find him guilty of the 
residue. Thus they may convict him upon one count 
of the indictment, and acguit him of the charge contain- 


ed in another; or upon one part of a count capuble of 


division, and not cuilty of the other part; and ona count 
for composing and publishing a libel, the defeadant may 
be found guilty of publishing only. And in general, 
where from the evidence it appears that the detendant 
has not been guilty to the extent of the charge specified, 
he may be found guilty as far as the evidence warrants, 
and be acguitted as to the residue.” ‘‘And where the 
accusation includes an offence of an inferior degree, the 
jury may discharge the defendant of the higher crime, 
and convict him of the less atrocious. Thus upon an in- 
dictment for burglariously stealing, the prisoner may be 
convicted of the theft, and acquitted of the nociural entry. 
Upon an indictment for murder, he may be convicted of 
man-slaughter: on an indictment on the statute of stab- 
bing, he may be acquitted of the statutable offence, and 
found guilty of felonious homicide; on an in«ictment toc 
stealing privately from the person, he may be found 
guilty of larceny only; on an indictment for grand, the 
offence may be reduced to petit larceny; rovbery may be 
softened into felonious theft, and petit treason lessoned 
to murder, or any description of less atrocious homicide; 
and on an indictment founded on a statute, the defendant 
“7 be found guilty at common law.” 

hese are all the examples given by Mr. Chitty, and 
in no one of them is it intimated that a verdict, findin 
Some only, of many facts necessary to constitute the of- 
fence, without n tiving the residue, has been consider- 
ed asa verdict of acquittal, or even as a partial verdict 
Within his idea of the term. 





This verdict therefore, is not included within Mr. 
Chitty’s class of partial verdicts. It certainly is not a 
general verdict—nor a special verdict. If it be neither 
of these, it cannot be a verdict. The jury may indeed 
find a fact or facts inconsisteat with the guilt of the de- 
fendant, without undertaking to find all the facts as in a 
special verdict; but in that case, it seems probable that 
it would be considered by the court, and ordered to be 
recorded by the clerk, as a general verdict of not guilty. 
Thus in the ease of Hawks v. Crofton,2 Bur. 698, 
which was an action of trespass, the pleas were not guilty 
asto vi et armis; and son assault demesne as to the spe- 
cial damages. The verdict was ‘‘guilty of the trespass 
within written.”? The question was whether the verdict 
was so uncertain as to require venire de novo. Lord 
Mansfield said, ‘‘that where the intention of the jury is 
manifest and beyond doubt, the court will set right mat- 
ters of form, and the mere act of the clerk. And I think 
that the present case is such a clear case that the court 
may here give judgment upon the substantial finding, 
though the clerk may have been irregular and faui- 
ty in pointofform. Itis very clear what the jury meant.” 

‘he other judges concurred; and Mr. justice Dennison 
said, that verdicts are not to be taken strictly, like plead- 
ings, but that the court will collect the meaning of the 
jury if they give such a verdict that the court can under- 
stand them.” And he says that the rule laid down, by 
Hobart 54, was a very just rule, where he says, ‘*but 
howsoever the verdict seems to stray, and conclude not 
formally or punctually unto the issue, so as you cannot 
find the words of the issue in the verdict, yet if a verdict 
may be concluded out of it to the point in issue, the 
court shall work it into form and make it serve.” 

So if the defendant were to plead specially, and de- 
ny the existence of one of the material facts charged 
which constitute the offence, such plea would in effect 
amount to the general issue, and a verdict finding the is- 
sue upon that single fact for the defendant, would in effect, 
be equivalent toa general verdict upon the general issue. 
If therefore upon the general issue the jury should find 
the same fact tor the detendant, such a verdict would also 
in effect amount to a general verUict, and ought to be so 
entered by the clerk. 

So also a verdict in a criminal case finding a fact 
which if specially pleaded would be a good defence, would 
be conse by the court, and entered, as a general 
verdict. So also if the jury find a fact whichis inconsis- 
tent with the guilt of the defendant.—In all these cases 
the intention of the jury would, in the language of lord 
Mansfield, be ‘‘manifest and beyond doubt,” and the 
court would ‘‘set right matters of form and the mere 
act of the clerk.” 

But, inthe present case, the intention of the jury is 
not manifest and beyond doubt. The facts which the ju- 
ry have found neither establish nor are inconsistent with 
either the guilt or the innocence of the defendant, as to 
the crime with which he is charged. 

A number of cases, however, have been cited, witha 
view to show that when the jury has found some of the 
material facts against the defendant, but not enough to 
convict him, all the rest are considered as having been 
found in his favor; and that **from the absence of matter 
of conviction in the verdict, acquittal results.” 

But all the cases cited to establish that principle are 
cases Of specia/ verdict. 

A special verdict professes to find all the material 
facts which have been proved to the satisfaction of the 
jury, and concludes that if, upon the tacts sc found, the 
court should be of opinion that the defendant ss, in law, 

uilty, then the jury find him guilty; but if, upon the 
Reets thus found, the court should be of opinion that the 
defendant is not, in law, guilty, then they findhim not 
guilty. 

if omeilins the jury shall have found only a part of the 
fact; which are necessary to constitute the crime, the 
court cannot say that, in law, the defendant is guilty; and 
if they cannot say he is guilty, they must, upon the same 
facts, say that he is not guilty. 

This shows the reason why, in the case of Huggins, 
(2 Ld. Ray, 1585, ) “though search was made with the 
greatest diligence, yet they could not find one imstance, 
nor so much as an opinion of a judge,” that a ‘venire de 
novo, ina criminal case, .was granted after a special ver- 
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Gict. But it is not said that a venire de novocould not 
be granted when the verdict was neither a general nora 
special, but an imperfect verdict. This verdict does not 
profess to be, and does not in effect amount to, a general 
verdict, and does not profess to find all the material facts 
proved to the satisfaction of the jury; norto refer any 
matter of law tothe court; nor to negative any one ot 
the material facts necessary to constitute the offence 
charged in the indictment; nor to find any fact inconsist- 
ent with the guilt of the defendant. 

This is so different from a special verdict that it can 
hardly be necessary to say that the precedents of judg- 
ments upon special verdicts are not applicable to it. 

The followmg cases, cited by the defendant’s counsel, 
were all upon special verdicts: Rex vs. Keite,1 Ld. 
Ray, 141—Rex vs. Huggins, 2 Ld. Ray 1585—Rex 
vs. Hayes, 2 Ld. Ruy 1518—Rer vs. Francis, 2 Strange 
1015, and Witham vs. Lewis, 1 |! ilson, 55. So also were 
the following cases: Piummer’s case, Kelyng’s Rep. 
111—Green’s & Bedell’s cases, Kelyng, 79—Tonson’s 
case, Kelyng, 66. 

We have sid that the verdict does not find any fact 
inconsistent with the guilt of the defendant. 

It is true, that the jury have found that he received 
the money in his official capacity. It might perhaps be 
a sufficient answer to say that the question—what were 
the official powers, authority, and duty of the fourth 
auditor of the treasury department of the United States? 
is a question of law; and that he had no official autho- 
rity to get the money into his own hands; that it was 
no part of his duty to disburse any of the money appro- 
priated for arrearages prior to 1827; nor had he an offi- 
cial right to receive it. But the court is of opinion 
that, if by deceitiu! practices or false pretenceshe receiv- 
ed it, cither officially or under color of his office, with 
intent to appropriate it unlawtully to his own private use 
it was not less a fraud than if he had not received it offi- 
cially nor made use of the color of office. The tact 
therefore that he received it in his official capacity, is 
immaterial to the issue. 

This verdict therefore, is imperfect, Ist. Because it 
does not profess to find all the material facts proved to 
the satisfaction of the jury, and submit the matter of law 
to the court and find for or against the defendant, ac- 
cording as the opinion of the court should be upon the 
law; which would make it a special verdict: 2d, Because 
it does not negative any one of the facets necessary to 
constitute the offence charged, nor find any fact inconsis- 
tent with the guilt of the defendant, which would im ef- 
fect amount to a general verdict: and 3dly, Because it 
does not find the defendant guilty of a less offence in- 
eluded in the offence charged, and acquit him of the 

eater, as in the case of finding manslaughter upon an 
indictment for murder, which would bring the case with- 
in the class of partial verdicts, as is defined by Mr, 
Chitty: 4thly, Because it does not find all the facts ne- 
cessary to constitute the offence charged in the indict- 
ment. 

The court therefore, connot render a judgment upon 
it, either for or against the defendant. 

The only remaining question is, whether in sucha case, 
the court can order a writ of venire facias de novo. 

This question is too clearly settled to admit of a doubt 
in cases of misdeameanor. The only cases in which it 
has been doubted, were capitul cases, after « special ver- 
dict finding the prisoner not guilty, if the court should 
be of opinion upon the facts foend, that he was not, in 
law, guilty. Upon such a verdict, the courts have al- 
ways acquitted the prisoner, if the special verdict did not 
find all the facts necessary in law to establish his guilt— 
and this because such is the express verdict of the jury. 
The verdict, it is true, is at first conditional, but when 
the court has decided the condition, the verdict becomes 
absolute. 

The only case in whick a doubt was ever suggested, 
as appears from the diligent search made in Huggins’ 
case, was Keaie’s case, 1 lord Raymond, 141, in which 
lord Holt seems to have thrown out a dictum, that il the 
verdict in that case was uncertain, no judgment could be 
given, but a venire de nove ought to issue. 

But the,court was divided upon the question whether 
the verdict was uncertain. Three of the judges, how- 
ever, expressed an opmion, which was not contested, 
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that if it were so uncertain tiat judgment could not be 
given upon it,a venire de novo ought to issue. 

But im the ease of misdeameanors, we do not find an 
case in which the right of the court to issue a venire de 
novo, upon an impertect verdict, has been questioned, 

Co. Lit, 227, (a) says, ‘A verdict finding matter an. 
certainly or ambiguously is insufficient, and no judgment 
shall be given thereupon.” “A verdict that finds part 
of the issue, and finds nothing for the residue, is insuffi. 
cient for the whole, because they have not tried the 
whole issue with which they were charged.” 

1 Chitty Crim. law, 646. “Where the verdict is sp 
imperfect that no judgment can be given on it, ét is cer. 
tain that in case of misdemeanor,a venire de nove may 
be awarded.” 

Soin the King v. the Dean of St. Asaph, 3 T. R. 
428, (in notis), lord Mansfield said—*‘If the verdict 
were defective, and omitted finding any thing within the 
province of the jury to find, wap Pari could be given 
and there must be a venire de novo.” 

So in Patterson v. the United States, 2 Wheaton, 225, 
—Mr. justice Washington, in delivering the opinion at 
the supreme court of the United States, said—**The rule 
of law is precise in this point. A verdict is bad if it va- 
ries from the issue in a substantial matter, or if it find 
only a part of that whichisin issue. Whether the jury 
find a general or a special verdict, it is their duty to de- 
cide the very point in issue; and although the court, 
in which the cause is tried, may give form to a genera! 
finding, so as to make it harmonize with the issue, yet if 
it appears to that court, or to the appellate court, that 
the finding is ¢ifferent from the issue, or is confined to a 
part only of the matter in issue, no judgment can be 
rendered upon the verdict.”? In that case the judgment 
was reversed, and a venire facias de novo was ordered 
to be issued by the circuit court. 

So also in the case of The People v. Olcott, 2 John- 
son’s cases, 301, tor conspiracy; the verdict offered by 
the jury was, ‘‘That there was an agreement between 
Roe and the prisoner to obtain money trom the bank of 
New York, but with mtent to retarn it again.” The 
court, considering it an imperfect verdict, refused to re- 
ceive it, and sent back the jury several times but the jury 
refusing to find any other verdict, and having been outa 
long time, the court discharged them without the pris- 
oner’s consent. 

Two points were decided by the supreme court of New 
ork. 

Ist. That the court had a right to discharge the jury 
under such circumstances, without the prisoner’s consent: 
and 

2d. That the finding was so imperfect, that, had it 
been received, the court could not have given judgment 
upon it, and would have been obliged to award a venire 
de novo. , 

Chief justice Kent, in delivering the opinion of the 
court, said, “The offence charged was a conspiracy to 
defraud the bank, and the verdict was, ‘That there was 
an agreement between Roe and the defendant to obtain 
money from the bank, but with intent to return it again.’ 
This however is no answer to the substance of the charge, 
which was the unlawful and fraudulent intent to procure 
money from the bank: That finding leaves the truth or 
talsity of the accusation in equal uncertainty. The intent 
afterwards to return the money might ~onsist equally with 
a fraudulent or an innocent intent to procure the money 
in the first instance. This finding was therefore so im- 

yertect, that had it been received the court could not 
have given judgment upon it, and would have been oblig- 
ed to award a venire de novo. Thejury ought to have 
found either a special verdict, stating the facts at large, 
and leaving the law to the court, or by a general verdict, 
they ought to have affirmed or negatived the fraudulent in- 
tent. 1 am satisfied that this is no verdict of acquittal. If if 
had any operation, it would be against the detendant; for 
in apswer tothe indictment, the jury have found the fact, 
that the defendant and Roe did agree together to obtam 
money from the bank, and they have riot negatived the 
fraudulent intent.” 

Upon the whole, then, this coart is of opinion that this 
verdict is so imperfect that no judgment can be rendered 
upon it, and that a venire facias de novo must be award 
ed 
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